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V THE NATIONAL CENTER MISSION STATEMENT 

X 

The mission of the National Center for Research io Vocational Education is to increase the ability 
of diverse agencies, institutions/and organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career plannir\g, preparation, and progression. The National Center fulfills its mission by: 

^ • Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes 

• InstaMing educational programs and products 

• Operating informati^on systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 
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^ FOREWORD 

Colleqos toddv art; required to niakt; optimal use of their resources. A largely untapped 
resource in most communities is tlu) vast pool of retired persons. These persons have a lifetime 
of experience and accumulated expertise to contribute to educational institutions. Whetlier 
volunteering to assist instructors in workiny with stxidents or to contribute to the support services 
of tlie college, retired persons can enrich the educational process. 

Tlie retired persons also benefit from tlieir involvement f)v tlie sense of well f)ein(] tliat 
comes from makiru) mtianinyful contributions to others. 

Tins resource handbook will [)rovide collecjes tluit wi^li to implement a retirees volunteer 
pro()iam tlie ijuidelines and teclinical assistance to do so. >^ 

Apprwiation is expressed to Catliarine Warnibrod, ASSERT Project Director, and toother 
National Center [)ro|ect staff, site personnel, and advisory committee members wliose corgtribcitions 
to the proiect are reflected in tliis liandbook. ' ' - V 



Rob^t E.|Tavl or 

Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 



This handbook is part of the technical assistance materials prepared for Project ASSERT 
(Activity to Support the Strengthening of Education through Retired Technicians), a demonstration 
project sponsored by the Administration on Aging, Office of Human Development Services. The 
content of the resource handbook is designed to enable colleges to implement programs using 
retired persons as volunteers to enrich the educational process. ; - 

Each section contains information and guidelines to be followed from determining feasibility 
on through the43rocess to evaluation and renewal. Activities to be conducted both in the college 
and in the community are described. To illustrate points made, examples of experiences at the 
two college demonstration sites are included. At the end of each program component section, 
resource rnaterials are provided. > 

It is hoped that this book will facilitate colleges to benefit from the talervt and technical 
expertise available from retired persons, and that the retirees will also benefit from the experience. 



Catharine P. Warmbrod 
Project Director, ASSERT 
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PROJECT ASSERT 

I 

This Handbook vyas developed and produced through Project ASSERT, a two-year demon 
stration program funded by the Adrqinistratiop on Aging, ASSERT (Activity to Support the 
Strengthening of Education through Retired Technicians) was designed to mobilize retirees from 
technical occupations to become voluntary support personnel to strengthen occupational, technical, 
andxareer education, * 



* Rationale: Why Retirees and Why Volunteers? 

, * / 

Statistics show that |5eop.le arfe living longer, healthier lives. One in nine older Amepicjans is 
sixty five or older. If this trend, dubbed the "graying of America" continues, by the y«6ar 2000 
one in every eight Americans will be sixty five or older. At the same time statistics show that mbst 
older Americans are not continuing to participate in the work force. In 1970, only 20 percent of 
men sixty five or older continued to Woekr-iiKese two sets of statistics suggest that there is an 
ever increasing pool of highly qualified ihdividua^s who have retired. This pool consti'tutes an 
enormous reserve of human resources that are virtually being wasted. 

The word "retirement" connotes an impression of relaxation, a disengagement from productive 
activity. This association is often made because people consider retirement the point at which a 
person is no longer able to contribute to production because of a diminished physical capability. 
However, as the recent legislation raising the compulsory age of retirement to age seventy demon- 
strates; the figure used is rather arbitrary. The practiceoTTce^jeulsory retiremerft was established 
with the passage of the Social Security Act in 1935, a tW^'ofhigh unemployment. Compulsory 
retirement was an effort to alleviate pressure on the labor market by removing'personi sixty-five 
and older from the labor force and guaranteeing them an income. Older workers were eliminated 
from the labor force to make room for younger workers, not because they were too olc| and weak 
to work. The long contribution of older workers was seen as,the justification for their support 
by the very economy of yvhich they were a part. 

Retirement, however, has carried with it a meaning it may have acquired before it beq^me a " 
social policy. In earlier times, people did not retire until they were too weak to do anything. Thus, 
retirement was a time of disengagement from active society. Today's arbitrary retirement policy 
coupled with good mpdical care, educational opportunities, and.a decent standard of living have , 
created a new population capable of being active p^st retirement. These people, in fact, often seek 
contributory, productive roles to replace the ones they lost when tf^y left their jobs. 

Volu/iteer work has become one possible outlet for retirees who wish to continue active 
pursuits. Common reactions to voluntdtr work are either that it is routine, boring work that 
requires a big heart and little skill or that it is work for which someone should.be paid. How, then, 
can a retiree find a replacement for^a career of work in a volunteer job? 

To begin with, volunteer positions can be substantive, meaningful positions. Particularly during 
a time of budget cuts,, there are numerous j^s an institution needs done that require the expertise 
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of someone skilled in an mea, hut for wliich no funds are availahle. These might he jof« that are 
not orduianly aytarl of institutional operations, t^ut johs tliat can serve tlie institution well. TheTV 
may not even he |ohs that rocjuire foil time attention. Nevertheless, tliey are worthy johs tliat can 
provide (lie worker.with a great deal of satisfaction. 

• In addition, other elements of voluntoei woik make it appealint) to a re4iree. It is-flexihle. 
Free from the con^gwiits set f)y employers' who control salaries, volunteers can exeit more control 
over the-fiours of tf^^h, the leiujth of time in the joh, and the duties they perform on the joh. A 
person wfio has retired might find this freedom a very nice change from the work world. Volunteers^ 
can stUI derive satisfcJction from the joh and yet can set the terms on which they will work. 

Justifying a Retired Technician Volunteer Program l. 

As was not^ previously, the rationale for imf)lenientin(j a volur\teer program in a college is 
not (Jifhcult to present on philosophical grounds. Tfiere seems to he a ready supply of retirees 
witli expertise who are sei'king contrihutory, productive volunteer roles. The only factors that 
migfit deter tapping this potential are the cost and effort required to develop a program. 

In order to justify a program it is necessary to establish that the benefits outweigh the costs. 
Several argurfients can be made to support tfie assertion that the overall value of having volunteers 
far exceeds t(^e costs of obtaining them. 

Through volunteer assistqccc, an\tistitution can expand and enrich its services far beyond 
those it performs relying on paid^staf f. An institution can attract and dejbloy highly skilled 
individuals on a much larger scale througfi a vcjlunte^r program than it could through a hiring 
carnpaigh. Multiplying volunteer hours contributed by minimum wage (which is less than profes 
sional staff .would normally be paid) can provide a sense of the savings. Volunteers are worth far 
more than the estirnated sum, however^ as they will be meeting needs and contributing greatly to 
the institution. 

By instituting a retired technician volunteer program, colleges can solidify their position 
vis a VIS older people in the community. They have literally invited older people to campus. Some 
of these people who for one reason or another^d not feel the college had much to offer them 
rpay change their attitudes. They may come tOthe college as volunteers and then enroll. These new 
students may tell their friends about the opportunity. The college would then tap a new source of 
students through the program. 

The college as^an institution serving the community may also look at/institufing S program 
from the perspective of the volunteers. By offering the opportunity to participate in substantive 
volunteer roles, the college is providing a service to the older people in the community. The 
program gives the volunteers a chance to use their leisure trme constructively, leading to an 
impro\/ed sense of well being that has a positive effect on the mental outlook of the volunteers. 
Other volunteer prograriis have noted such changes in their participants. 

While reasons such as those just discussed may generate some thought on initiating a volunteer 
program, the ultimate Justification must be demonstrated need for additional personnel. 
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QpvraVng Project ASSERT 

The project objectives were:' 

* "* 

• To identify the extent to which retired technicians are beinfl used as resources in 
occupational, technical, ^and career education and training programs. 

• To identify materials currently being used in volunteer programs^and use these resource 
materials, iin developing a seVpf preliminary guidelines on the r^ruitment, training, and 
involvement of retired technicians in roles to strengthen occupational education and 
training progran^s. * • ^ 

• To install reti/cd technician volunteer progranris in two community colleges in collabora- 
tion with thef Retired Senior Volunteer Program, agencies on aging, and other community 
organizations. 

• To' develop vehicles for the dissemination of methods for recruiting, training, and using 
retired individuals possessirrg craft and technical skills in volunteer rples in an inter 
generation*! environment to strengthen occupational, technical, and cgreer education 
and human resource development. ..... 

The two institutions that housed the volunteer program during the Project ASSE RT demon: 
stration were University College of the University of Cincinnati in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Sinclair 
Community College in Dayton, Ohio. Tfje criteria used for selecting these two cofleges were that 
they be in an^urban area'with a variety of industries, offer vocational education programs, havr 
previous invofvWent and ir^terest in serving older people, and have adequate staff and interest to 
accomplish the project's objectives. An additional and very important criterion used in selecting 
the sites was the commitment of the locals Retired Senior Volunteer Programs since it was antici- 
pated that the colleges would rely to ^omj^ extent on jthe assistance of these agencies^ 

Approximately forty volunteers were placed at the two sites. Example 1 displays the volun- 
teers' background and the positions they held. As can be seen from the list, a wide variety of 
volunteer positions were develdped. 

The colleges provided a unique setting for the volunteer program in that the number of 
possible positions a volunteer could hold was not limited. Virtually, no conditions were placed on 
the type of jobs the volunteers would be recruited tb do. Naturally,,situations In which a volunteer 
would be doing what was normally a paid job vyere eliminated from the range of possible jobs, 
but no other restraint was exercised. 

No one kind of volunteer job emerged as bein^ most successful. Jf^e key ingredient for success 
seemed to be the quality of the relationship between the vjjjiunteers and their staff supervisors. All 
the faculty who participated in the program felt that 'they wcomplished what they hoped having 
a volunteer would enable them to do. 

Faculty goals for the volunteers fell into basically four categories. These were for the volun 
teers to take over their regular duties, to perform tasks/services that would not have otheVwise 
been prdl^ided, to tell students more about the world of work, and to teach students specific skills. ^ 
Example 2 matches the^ faculty goals with the jobs the volunteers performed. 

The contents of this Handbook are a reflection of the material search that was conducted and 
the demonstration program that was operated. References 6re made to the site activities throughout 
ttie Handbook to illustrate general points rpade in the text. Samples of materials developed for and 
used at the demonstration sites are also included. 



Example 1 
PROJECT ASSERT VOLUNTEERS 



^ Volunteer 

^ F rink Ruvell 
Mel Sutsman 

Lillran Sternlwrg 

* Lucille McMullen 

Louis Ehrenfeld 
Robert Eagen 
Joe Mandohlion 
Edward Raich 

Phihp Dnscoll 

fdMerkel 

San^ Levy 
Lloyd Johnson 
^ Grandma Green 
Sevlllia J^tks 
Lawrence Fogle 
J. H. Halderman 
Jack Grimm 



Background 

Mail Cariiei 
Mechanical Ehginoer 
Gift Shop Owner 

Dietician 

Varied Management 
Public Relations 
Business Management 
Accountar>1 



Dean of Admissions. 
Brandeis University 

Lawyer 



Advertising 
Music histructor 
Food Service Worker 
Nurse 

Advertising 
Human Relations 
Management 



Assists Swimming Instructor « 

Surveys Non-returning Students 

Assists Field Placement of 
Social Work Studtr/ts 

* 

Consults on Development of 
Technology Curriculum 

Critiques Technical Writing 

Critiques Technical Writing 

Recruits Volunteer! 

Does Posting in Financial 
Management Do^^trT^ent 

Follows up Suspended Student 



Acts as Resource Person for 
Secretarial Program ^ 



Assists Recruitment Specialist 
Supervises Piano Lab 
Works in Day Care Center 
Works in Day Care Center 
Assists Public ReJations Dept. 



u.c. 
u.c. 
u.c. 

- C T.C. 
U.C. 

u.c. 

u.c. 

CT.C. 

u.c. 
u.c. 

u.c. 

sec. 
' s e c. 

sec. 
^ s e c. 



Assists Financial Management Dept. S.C.C. 

Assists in Developing and S.C.C. 
Solidifying Programs for Elderly 



.20 RSVP Volunteers 



Assisted Evaluation 



U.C. 



U.C. - University of Cincinnati 
S.CC. - Sinclair Community College 
C T.C, Cincinnati Technical College 



Examp)« 2 

VOLUNTEER SERVICES MEETING FACULTY GOALS 



Faculty Goal 


VoliintMr Job 


V . to take ov?r somt activities, thereby 
allowing someone the chance to work on 
more crucial things. 


Assisting Dean of Admissions by contacting suspended 
students regarding reenrollment 

Supervising social service technology students in 
field internship ^ 

Aiding swimming classes 

Conducting follow-up survey of non returning students » 


. . , to teach students specific skills. 


Assisting swimming instructor to help students feel 
comfortable in water 

Providing office style dictation fo secretarial class 

Helping social service students develop resun^s 

Conveying information about reentry to suspended 
students 


... to teach students more about the 
real world. ^ 


\ 

/ Talking to suspended students about life goals 

Helping students understand criteria for employment 
in business 

Giving students an idea of how legal secretaries 
operate in a corporation 

Creating a better understanding of problems of 
older people 




Responding to student job letters and resumes from 
the standpoint of sorrt^one who had read many 


I- 

... to perform tasks/services that would 
not otherwise have been provided. 

r 


f Providing opportunity for young children to interact 
with older person on a regular basis i 

Supervising piano lab 

Conducting survey for which the supervisor did not 
have time 




rruviuing DustnesS'iiKe siTuaiions in Class 

Giving students individual attention 

Establishing one-to-one relationships with students 
in the field 


... Other goals: to give the college 
more presence in the field to cut c6»ts. 
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THE RESOURCE HANDBOOK 



material in the Resource Handbook is organized by program components. Eight major 
J?omponents were identified: Determine Program Feasibility, Commit to Operate Program, Plan 
the Program, Generate AVvareness, Put the Program in Place, Repnjit and Place Volunteers, Monitor 
and Promote the Program, and Evaluate and Renew. For each of these components there is^asflroup 
of Activities that need to be performed. There is a section in the Handbook for each component 
that discusses in detail the activities associated with it. ' 

The information presented in the Handbook is summarized by Figure 1 on page 8. It out 
lines the activities of the program and organizes them in a logical progression. A static diagram 
such as the flow chart is deceptive in that it does not illustrate the simultaneous and continuous 
flow of events very well. A timetable is provided by Figure 2 on page 9 to describe more 
accurately the layering of volunteer program operations, Neither'i)f these diagrams are a substitute 
for reading the material in the Handbook. They are provided simply to orient the reader to the 
information and manner in which it is organized. 

The reader will not« that the flow chart is'divided into activ/ties for "community" and 
"institution." This division reflects the dual focus of a volunteer program. In order to recruit 
volunteers, the institution must reach out into the community. This may mean developing new 
contacts and breaking new ground. The person who handles the program must work witl\ the 
community and operate the program within.the institution simultaneously. Indications from the 
ASSERT demonstration were that the community and institution activities were distinct enough 
to merit their separation for the sake of discussion and emphasis. For purposes of this Handbook, 
community and institutiorl will be separated. However, in the daily operations of a volunteer 
program, the activities blefd. 
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Comrnunity 



1. Negotiate working 
agreements with local 
agencies 



1 Operate promotional 
campaign 



1. Continue to operate 
promotional campaign 



Continue promotional 
campaign 



1. Continue promotional 
campaign 



.1. Assess promotipnal and 
recruitment activities 



Program 
Components 



Institution 



1. Identify existing programs/ 
agencies 

2. Assess local programs' 
services 




DETERMINE 
PROGRAM 
FEASI^BILITY 



COMMIT 

TO 
OPERATE 
PROGRAM 




PLAN 
THE 
PROGRAM 



y\. — GENERATE — TX. 
<C ^ AWARENESS _ 




.#*' PUT THE . 
PROGRAM 
IN 
PLACE 




RECRUIT 
AND 
PLACE 
VOLLUMTEERS 




MONITOR 

AND 
PROMOTE 

THE 
PROGRAM 




EVALUATE 
AND 
RENEW 
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1. Identify ardas of need 

2. Me*)isure institutional support 

3. Determine availability of 
resoUl||9S 



1. Hire staff 

2. Place in institution 



1. Establish goals and 
objectives 

2. Review current and past 
institutional practices 



1. Inform fficulty/staff/students 
of opportunity 

2. Develop job descriptions 



Establish program policies 

and procedures 

Design orientation faculty/ 

staff /volunteers 

Adjust environment for 

older people 



1. Follow up faculty and staff 
regardirig volunteer jobs 

2. Screen anaselect volunteers 

3. Plate volunteers 

4. Orient volunteers 



1. Mediate staff -Volunteer 
relationships 

2. Maintain morale 



1. Plan the evaluation 

2. Icjentify data needed to 
evaluate program 

3. Design data collection 
instruments 

4. Conduct evaluation 
. 5. Analyze data 

6. Renew funding or locate 
new fundi 
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Figure 2 

TIMETABLE: FIRST EIGHTEEN MONTHS OP 
PROGRAM PLANNING AND OPERATION 



Month No. 




Suag«tt«<4 Cycl* 



DETERMINE 

PROGRAM 

FEASI/IILITY 



COMMIT TO 

OPERATE 

PROGRAM 



PLAN 
THE 

PROGRAM 



GENERATE 
AWARENESS 



PUT THE 
PROGRAM 
IN PLACE 



RECRUIT 
AND PLACE 
VOLUNTEERS 



MONITOR AND 
PROMOTE THE 
PROGRAM 



EVALUATE 

AND 

RENEW 
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Community 





1 Identifv existing programs/ 

agencies 
2. AssMs local programs' 

serviCts 



Program 
Components 



Institution 



DETERMINE 
PROGRAM - 
FEASIBILITY 




1, Identify areas of need 

2, Measure institutiona1,sup(>ort 

3, Determine availability of 
resources 



D 
E 
T 
E 
R 
M 
I 

N 

E 

P- 

R 

O 

G 

R 

A 

M 

F 
E 
A 

S 
I 

B 
I 

L 
I 

T 
Y 
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PROGRAM COMPONENTS 



DETERMINE PROGRAM FEASIBILIJY 



BirforV ovrn thinkinii jhout oporotiru) <i volun^ein progriirn, un institution sliouUl first i»x|)lotr 
wliiMliiM or not it ftMsihUv Is tluMO j cUmi ruMUi tor sucli .1 pro()rcinif^ Could sUch ,1 proijr jrn In? 
Supf)ortiur t)oth plnlosopliicjllv fiscjlly^ 



\ Institution 

Identify Artuis of Not\1 ' 

No (ioght the orujindl ichM iirui eviMitujI pUinniru) of ,1 voluntwr progriirn l)0()ins witfi some 
Viiijut* spnsi' of need Th(» institution feels thjt it c^in use .iddition.il personnel to enricfi its |)ro(|rcirn 
or feels tiMt it should offer some service to the older |)opuUition. Such v*K|ue needs must be more 
clejrly identified to'dtMermine whether tliere is JCtujUy .1 pUice for volunteers in the institution. 

Unless tliere is re.il need, there is^no rejson to operate .1 volunteer progr^im. Although volun 
teers work witfiout pdy, the volunteer |)r()()r.im does cost somethini). It costs money for overhedd, 
office supt)lies, cleric.il support, cind .1 coordin.itor 's saUiry. It .ilso "costs" the time .ind effort 
nnjuired to recruit, trjir\ iind supervise tlie volunteers. If the volunteer progriirTi is responduu) to 
re<il, demonstrjtecf needs .Hid volunteers iire involved in |)roductive, necessary tiisks, the time <ind 
monetary commitment will seem mininuil. But if'tlie volunteers are bropqht in on tlie basis of 
c)oodwill iilooe without a clear concept of meetiruj needs, tin? time and money rec^uired may seem 
buriJensome and commitments may (juickly dissolve. 

By institutiru) a volunteer program, tlie college will t)e gaining acklitional per sonriel wfio have 
expertise irr a [)ar ticular ttrclmology as well as knowledge of the world of work. However, icieptify 
ing f)laces wfiere sucli additional personnel can t)e used is no easy task. 

A major luirdle to cross in initially developing and operatir'ig a volunteer program is to get 
staff memt)ers to tliink about using volunteers. To assess the feasibility of a volunteer program, 
fiowever, staff must be stimulated to tfiink of their needs and translate these into possible volunteer 
|obs. Example 3 presents an exercise that could be used with staff members to help tfiem establish 
tfieir needs. 

The needs identified by the staff will serve as the basis for proceeding with the volunteer 
program. It sfiould bq noted, fwwever, that not all needs can be translated into volunteer jobs. In 
determining wht?ther tfiere is sufficient need evidenced to develop a volunteer program, the 
institution should keepjn mind the nature of volunteer work. Under no circumstances should 
volunteers tw^expected to perform work for wfiict) someone is normally paid. Not only would tfiis 
be unethical, but it may create animosities in paid staff and may cause volunteers to feel tfiat the 
institution is taking advantage of therii. . 

% 
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Exam^e 3 

EXERCISE TO STIMULATE STAFF CREATIVITY 



I hit foltowuiq dctivitins can hnlp stuff niointMUs to assess the notul foi voluntuuis. 

A Htfvif staff mffrnlH^rs pri!|)ari! a list of activities thoy (fo'duriruj a typical woik^day 
Have theni place a chock mark tiosuie thosit itDiTis that tfiiiy Uw\ taku up tfitiii tirYii! 
tKJt do not leully u!(iuiie the tiainiiu) unci dx^mm tis« that thuy hiin^) to then jot) 

B Have staff nienitxMs prepare a list of items that tHMjin witfi tfie lament, "If I hiiii 4 
^ the tinw, money, or staff I would > 

C Have staff meiTilieis identify services tfiey feel the college could offi?r provided tfiey 
had |H»ople with the r-ght expertise 

Once they have completiiif these lists, iisk the staff memliers to review them. Of the chocked iteriis on 
list A. ask them to identify those that they could entrust to u volunteer From list B/ask thorii to 
identify those items that they cou^^l accortiplish with the assistance of a volunteer. Then, ask eacfi ' 
staff merTit)er to write jot) titles for the activities frorii tH)th lists ttu?y felt vvi?re appropriate for a 
voluntiri!r 



Measure Institutional Support i 

* 

Tfie Imrk of institutional support fias been mentioned as one of the most common causes for 
the failure of a volunteer program. In studying feasibility, checks should be made to determine 
wfietfier tfie mstitution can support tfie program on both philosophical and financial levels. 

The mission statement of the institution should pravide the preliminary guide for deciding!^ 
[)fiik)Sophical acceptance. Actual acceptance of volur^teer programs, however, relies upon human 
commitm«Jnt. Volunteers will depend on personnel in the institution to direct them toward work 
that is meaningful and productive. To be able to use volunteers effectively, staff members mu^ 
accept tfie volunteers. However, the decision to use volunteers is often made by a person who will 
not actually be working with volunteers. The staff is presented with a fait accompli without ever 
being asked its opinion. 

There is potential for resentment on the part of staff members regarding a volunteer program. 
They may feel put upon and view supervising a volunteer as yet another responsibility to add to 
the many th^y already have. They might also feel threatened by the volunteers by thinking that 
volunteers who come In and work for no pay diminish the value of their wqrk. 

It rs important to determine the level of staff acceptance when studying feasibility. It often is 
difficult, though, to differentiate between avowed support and true commitment. For any number 
of reasons, people may respond in a socially desirable or politically expedient manner when asked 
whether they support a concept. However, when the responsibility of participating in a program 
becomes reality, many of the "supporters" lose their enthusiasm. 

Here are some suggestions for getting beyond lip service support and establishing a better 
sense of "real" support: 
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1. Measure supportat the same tinie needs are assessed. Staff members willing to 
fwrticipate m a needs identification exercise may be more likely to support the program 
than those vv|^ are unwilling. 

2. Dtetribute m sta(f mailboxes a description of tlie program and a series of questions about 
attitudes towards having a volunteer program. An instrument developed for such use dt 
the Proiecl ASSERT test sites can be found in the Resource Materials at the end of this 
stH:tion. Example 4 descril)es one test site's approach to polling faculty opinion. 

3. Take care not to alienate staff members with long questionnaires and other more or less^ 
impersonal methods. Staff members may need sopie gentle coaxing and may respond 
l)est to a low key approach. Personal contact ai^oT^formal gatherings with smaller 
numbers of staff may be more effective than mass mailings. 

4. Finally, do not ei*pect that every staff member will want to support the program and be • 
prepared to have a volunteer. Some reticent staff members may be convinced only by a 
success story. Thus, it may be sufficient to target staff members who are more likely to 
1)0 sympcittietidf to the program and hope to develop more support as the program grows. 



Example 4 
WHAT DOES THE STAFF THINK? 



Sinclair Communit\rCQMege distributed a survey to its department chairpersons. 
Project coordinators selected tW^rowp Because of the control they felt the chairperson had 
over departmental activities. To have any chance for success, it was essential that these 
individuals support the concept of a volunteer program. The response of the chairpersons to 
the survey was strongly positive, so the college felt comfortabl,e in moving ahead with the 
prograriv Had the response been negative, the college could have used the survey answers to 
determine the reason for the opposition and perhaps have worked with the chairpersons to 
change their attitudes. 



Determine Availability of Resources ^ 

Determining financial feasibility ;r»ust begin by outlining the resources needed to operate the 
program. Resources can fall into four general categories: human, material, financial, and 
organizational. 

Human resources are fairly self-explanatory. They are the people-the volunteers, staff to 
work with volunteers, and someone to coordinate the volunteer program in the institution. Material 
resources are such things as transportation, meals for volunteers, office supplies, record keeping 
materials, promotional materials, orientation and training materials, awards or certificates of merit, 
etc. Financial resources are thdse things that cover the cost of operating the program and may be 
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eithrff dollar^ in'kind contributions, or both. Organizational resources are administrative capabilities 
and facilities for operating the progranv 



For each of these resources an assessment needs to be made as to whether it is currently 
available at the institution, ndlicurrently available at the institution but obtainable from' an oat 
side source, or not currently available anywhere and must be developed. After the resources have 
been catalogued, a budget should be formulated to reflect the costs of obtaining those resources 
that ritust come fr*om an outside source, developing those that are not available, and maintaining 
those available at the institutron. Example 5 displays sohne items that might be found in a budget. 

■ ■ ' . A 

Example 5 



SUGGESTED BUDGET LINE ITEMS 

4 



BUDGET 



/ 



Volunteer Coordinator's Salary 
Fringe Benefits for Coordinator 
Office Supplies 

Educational F^esource Materials 
Clerical Help 

Reirnbursenient for Volunteer; Meals and liUfnsportation 
Publicity Costs 

Local Travel to Recruit Volunteers 

Cost of Staff and Volunteer Awards Plaques, Dinners 

Telephone 

Postage 

Printing 



The budget should be reviewed to see whether thie institution can support the cost of 
operating the program. The institution may be able to absorb part of the cost and may benefit 
from some in-kind contributions of services. But, there may be costs which cannot be absorbed by 
the institution or covered by in-kind contributions. These will have to be covered by outside 
funding. Some local options are nonprofit organizations such as the United Way, government units 
such as the Area Agency on Aging, or even businesses. Tax laws allow businesses to invest 5 percent 
of their excess profits in community services, so it is possible that businesses could help support a 
program, particuliffly if it benefits their retirees. 

Funds for developing a new program may also be available at the state or federal level. 
Investigate the laws that support innovative programmiijg in higher education or services for the 
aging, ^catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance, published by the Government Printing Office, 
is a good source of information on sources of support and eligibility. The Federal Register also 
contains announcements regarding the availability of federal funds. Both documents are available * 
in libraries. v> 
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A further source of funding is private foundations. The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation has 
a strong interest in p'-omoting the untapped r^urces of the elderjv- Other foundations that may 
be of assistance can be located in the Directory of Foundations, This document can also be found , ^ 
in most libraries. * • • 

Most of the outside sources of funds will be seed money and available only for th«^first year or 
two of operation. This limited financing should be taken into account in assessing financial feasibility. 
An institution that has few funds to commi^t to operating a Volunteer program and musf rely on 
temporary funding from outside sources mUst think in terms of future availability. That is, can 
funds be diverted to the volunteer program once it proves to be successful? Institutions have a ^ 
responsibility to the volunteers to consider the future of the program. Thus, jf it seems unlikely that 
money beyond seed grants will be available, it may not be feasible tp start a program. 

Community 

Identify Existing Programs /Agencies 

A study of program feasibility should ir^glude a review of community programs for the elderly. 
This review should be done as a precaution to avoid duplicating any existing programs. It should 
also be done to catalogue possible sources of assistance. 

There would be no reason for an institution to initiate a program when an existing program 
could serve it as well. It also would be very difficult for the institution to succeed at the progr am if 
^heragen^es felt threatened. 

To conduct a community survey, it is best to begi^ji by thinking in terms of the target popula- 
x\oi\ of volunteers and by systematically identifying various agencies serving their interests. A 
tevlew of some of the following types of agencies is appropriate: older volunteer programs, agencies 
serving the aging (including social, health, welfare, and financial institutions), retirement organiza- 
tions and homes, trade unions or- professional organizations, or religious organizations. Example 6 
lists agencies and conizations that are typically found in communities, 

«^ 

A key organization to contact is the Area Agency on Aging. As the designated planning and 
coordinating body for \he college's region, its job is to be aware of the multityde of programs 
serving the older populjation. Listings of various agencies and a description of fheir services are 
usually available from the Area Agency on Aging. These lists are readily obtainable and can elimi 
nate most of the wcJrk of identifying agencies to contact regarding the Volunteer program. 
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Assess Local Agency /Program Services 
V 

As community services are being identified they should be catalogued in some way to indicate 
their usefulness for particular facets of the program operation. It may be beneficial to enter into 
working agreements with some services while other services should just be informed of the program 
and encouraged to send people to it. ^ - 

For example, the college may develop a list of organizations to approach for speaking engage- 
ments. Places such as churches, senior citizen housing units, senior citizens' centers, and professional 
organizations may be good sources of audiences for information about the program. Other organiza- 
tions, such as the RSVP and the Voluntary Action Center, may be better equipped to work for the 
program and so could^e approached to assist the college in its effort. 



In assessing agencies^ services, generating awareness and interest in the program is an inevitable 
(Hitcome. Qare should t)e exercised, however, not to arouse too much excitement, until the insti 
tution IS prepafecJ to tap it. At the feasibility stage, there is still a possibility that the program will 
not materiali/e or that it will take a much longer time to implement than was originally expected. 
In the early phases, the institution will be bui^ling credibility in its nevy undertaking. It needs the 
acceptance of those <igencies with experience'and reputation in the area. These agencies can lend 
credence to the effort by encouraging their clients to^ take advantage of it. Thus, until the college 
is certaiathat it can follow through with its program plans, it shoyld maintain a low posture with 
regard to the agencies. It is ctesirable to contact them and share the idea, but t>est to postpone 
suggesting working arrangements until it is clear that the program will operate. 
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Example 6 
AGENCIES THAT CAN HELP 



ar 



Area Agancki on Aging: These are sub state regional planning unitj l»iat usually serve multi^ounty 
. eas. They were established by the 19/3 Amendments to the Older Amey/cans Act of 1965 and form the 
third tier of the aging network created by the Act. They are primarily a j^ordinatiqg body. They do not 
actually provide direct services Ixit rather manage the service providers in their dlift. Yhey do fund some 
activities directly, the most common t)^ng a transportation system fpr the older adults in the area. They 
would be a gooif source of inforriialion on services in the area. 

Rttirtd Senior Volunteer Programi: These programs arrange volunteer placements for people sixty 
years of age and older. These programs provide volunteer door tonfoor insurance coverage and reimbursement 
for meals and transportation. These programs cater mostly to nontraditional volunteers, those who are 
unskilled and have not traditionally volunteered in the past. Arrangements can Ik) made with them tp refer 
volunteers to the college's volunteer program. In order to do this, the college must become a volunteer 
station for RSVP and sign a niemor'andum of understanding with them. 



, Voluntary Action Center: These agencies do jiot cater specifically to older adults, but do serve them. 
They serve as community clearinghouses for information on volunteer opportunities. They also provide 
information on o^)erating volunteer programs. They can also serve as a.roferral agency for the institutiori:^ 
volunteer program. 

Multi-purpoie Senior Centers: Senior Centers house a variety of programs krt- older adults in the 
community They serve as a central meeting place, usually offering an array of serial and educational 
activities, as well as acting as a clearinghouse for services, such as hot meals and counseling. These centers, 
as places where older adults congregate, can provide a good source of recruits for a volunteer program. 

County Officei on Aging: These units sponsor services for the older adult population in their 
county. As service providers, they have direct contact with the aging population in the community and so 
could be useful m advertising the opportunity of the volunteer program. • 

Community Agencies on Aging: These can exist in their own right, as a local council on aging, or 
may be a part of a community action organisation. As with the county, these agencies are direct service 
providers and can help spread the word about the college's volunteer program. 

Unioni or Proftsiional Organizationi: These groups may have continued involvement with their 
retired members or may have retired members' organizations. They can promote the opportunities of the 
volunteer program and help the college attract retired technicians. Experience has shown that the coJIoge 
must be persistent in working with these groups. The best arrangement may be for the college to work with 
a contact person who already has links with the unions. 

Religious Organization!: Participation in church related activities is somewhat higher among the 
older public. Making contact with religious organizations can be very useful in seeking volunteers. 



( 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS: 
DETERMINE PROGRAM FEASIBILITY 



QUESTIONNAIRE USED TO SURVEY STAFF ATTITUDES 

Previous Involvement with Volunteers 

In the space provided below, please describe any involvement (pastor present) vpaj have had * 

with volunteers here at , [ ^ 

ladi^ate the volunteers' positions and duties. For any iqvolvement that was begun and then 
discontinued, please provide reasons for the termination. 



9 
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A. REASONS FOR HAVING VOLUNTEERS IN THE INSTITUTION 



Listed below are some possible jeasons why a volunteer could be involved in your program. 
Please indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree that this is a reason by circling the 
number that most closely approximates your answer. 



1. Volunteers can enricff the learning proce^and expand the learning environment 
for students. 

\ 2 3 4 5 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree < 

2. Volunteers can assist teachers in providing more individualized instruction in their classes. 
1 2 3 4 5 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree ^ agree 

disagree ♦ 

3. Volunteers can help school personnel meetfhe personal learning needs of students by 
relieving them of some non teaching duties and tasks. 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree ^ agree 

disagree 



4. Volunteers can provide schools with resource people who are able to share spiecial 
talents, skills, and expertise that would not normally be available in the schools. 

1 2 3-4 5 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree] agree nor agree agree 

disagree 



X 
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5. Volunteering provides opportunities tor concerned members of the community to 
participate effectively in improving the education program of the schools. 

1 2 3 4 5 

" ■ ■ 

^ strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree (fisagreo agr(?e nor agree agree 

disagree 



6. Volunteerism helps stimulate greater citizen understanding and support of school 
programs through citizen participation. 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disat^ee disagree agree nor mjree agree 

disagree 



Volunteers are a valuable source of ideas about the comniunity as well as relevant 
information about problems and needs in the comm^jnity. 

1 2 3 4 5 • 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree 



B. REASONS WHY INSTITUTIONS DO NOT USE VOLUNTEERS 

Postsecondary institutions often make little or no attempt to recruit or utilize the services of 
volunteers. Listed below are possible reasons for this. Please indicate the degree to which you agree 
or disagree that the statement describes a real reason by circling the number that most closely 
approximates your answer. 



1. Institutions are not familiar with the activities of volunteers, the contributions they 



make, and the hours they devote. 



I 



4 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree 
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2. The ifistilutiofis <ho uruiware or uncyrtnin about how to obtain volunteors. Unwillinq to 
jssunu» tlvt? responsibihty for r(K:ruitnient tliemsolv^s or lacking knowlediije of rt'cruitrnenl 
tiK:hni()ues, tliey art? unablt? to obtaifi volunttujrs. And, tliey do not know which aqoncies 
tht?y can contact to assist tht»fTi. 

! 2 3^4 



stronijly moderately neither moderately strongly 

ilisai)ree disacjree ayreo nor ac/tee ayrtn? 

disayree 



3 Tfie institutions would like to use volunteers, but they are unable to identify a()()ro()riate 
tasks for them. 

1 2 3.45 



stron()ly moderately neither moderately stronqly,. 

disac)ree distujree ayree nor aqree agree 

disagree 



4. The institutions are unable to use volunteers because opposition from ()aid t)ersonnel 
win) perceive a threat from volunteers is too great. 

1 2 3. 4 5 



strongly ^ moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree 



Tin? institutions have been deterred from developing a program because tfiey lack 
knowledge about the ()rocedures and processes involved in managing a volunteer program. 

1 2 3 4 5 . 

' 

strvttigly moderal^ly neither moderately strongly 

disagree di^gree agree nor agree agree 



disagree 



6. The institutions would like to have volunteer programs but lack the financial resources 
to develop them and are unable to obtain funds or are unaware of how to do so. 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree 
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C. ATTITUDES TOWARDS VOLUNTEERS 

/ ' 

Below IS J list of stiit(MiM?nts' r(?(|iir(iin() voluntmM bohiivior. PU?astJ indicate tin? de()r(?e tv whicli 
Vou cuipt?e or tiiSii()reo witli the st<itenHMit t)v circliru) the number that most closely iit)pr()Kimiites 
yout tinswer - < 



1. r)et)en(iahility Volunteers are not always clependahle. They make a commitment ami 
then (ion't live up to it. Workers art? (lepen(lat)le when you t>ay ttiem. 



stron()ly moderately neithtM moiJtMattHy stroncjiy 

(lisa()rm» (iisa()MM? a()ree nor a()r(»e ayree 

(iisa()rtM? ^ 



? Confuientiahty: Volunteers do not always honor confidentiality. They may gossif) afunit 
stu(ients\)r sc:ho()l affairs and in the t>roct?ss destroy stucfent confidence and/or public 
'confidence in tlH? school. 



2 



stronqly moderately neither mocieratoly stronyly 

(fisaqrtM? disagrtje acjree nor agree ayree 

(fisagret? 



Disillusionment; Volunteers will come to the program full of enthusiasrTi and as time 
()oes by, bqth their t»xcitement and nuriibers will dwindle. 

12 3 4 5 

^ 



strongly moderately neither moderately str^Dnyly 

disagree disagree agree nor agi^ee agr^e 

disagree 



4. Amateurism: Volunteers wTio have not been trained as educators will not be able to 
htjniJIe students in a professional manner. 

1 2 3 4 p; 



strongly moderately neither moderately strongly 

disagree disagree agree nor agree agree 

disagree 
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b. Lm:k of Control BtK:miso voluntlNMS uio not (uiid for their work, it is hard to lustily 
siip»»rvisMU) oi (iiMH:tin(j thoin. \ 

1 ^ 3 4 5 

, ^ . 

strunqly (Tunforntoly nt?itl>wi moderately stroiuily 

t (lisagroo (iismirm? miioo noi m)rm» acjrot? 

(iisiuireu ' 

^ V 



% 



0 IhMMt to Pmi Personnel: VoliHitmMs may viewed as i\ replmuMnent fof staff. 
1 2 3» / 4 R 



^^'^>'M)lv nuxferately neither nunferately strofKjIy 

ciiSiK|M?e (ijsac)ri»e agreimor aijree agree 

(fisai)ree 



/ Volunteer Expectations: BtH:ause they work gratis, volunteers will expect sf)ecial 
treatment or extra considerations. 

1 ? 3 4 5 



stroixjjly mo(forately neither moderately strongly 

(fisagree (fisagree agree nor agree agree ' 

(fisagreo 



a TASKS VOLUNTEERS COULD PERFORM 

Listed t)elow are tasks in which volunteers have beeh involved. Please read them and resf)ontl 
using tfie following statements: 

A. Do not presently offer tfiis service. 

B. Would not use a volunteer in this service area. 

C. Would use a volunteer in this service area. 

D. No opinion. 



Counseling 

Caregr guidance: Volunteer may help students decide what career they would like to pursue. 

^ Career planning: Volunteer may help students plan courses in the context of what tliey 

will need on the job. 
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Joh cotichKHj VoluotmM may holp coop studonts haviog trouble oo tliftir jobs by advisinq 
limm on tfu? clynamics of thn work situation. 



P/iH'eftwnt 



Job t)rok»?r VoUmtOHr nuiy c^) out in tbt> community luni establisji cont(K:ts ami positions 
tn which to pl.ico students jMther toi (•mf)loyrnont, int(?rhsliips„ ir coop positions. 

Placement libr.jry: Voluntoor nuiy sorvo «s a resource perspn in an arOa whore information 
on careers anU tho world ot work can l)e viewed by students on an informal "browsing" 
t)asis The volunteer may talk with students as well as perform some librarian functipns. 

*PI.Krenient workshops: Volunteer may t)e .> resource person for knowledge on tlie world of 
work salaries, advancement, etc. 



Instriictioinil 

— — Cl^sroom Volunteei may perform clerical, monitorral, and instructional reinforcement 
tasks under the -direct supervision of the classroom instructor. 

Lab Assistant Volunteer m.iy assist in school, giving students individual attention and 

checking their work, under the direct supervision of the lab instructor. 

Field Trip Assistance: Volunteer may arrange and guide field trips, tours, or excursions to 

industrial and business site^. 



Student organizations: Volunteer could sponsor or assist with projects in student 

organizations. 

Advisory committee: Volunteer could advise on the development of programs for the 

elderly or curriculum for technical f)rograms. 

Pool of resource persons: Volunteer could organize and administer a pool of persons who 

would be guest speakers and lecturers, give demonstrations of various technical skills 
(historical perspective), tutor when needed, etc. 

School/community: Volunteer may act as a liaison between the school and the community 

by keeping business and industry l^ers informed about the school program and by relay- 
ing information back to school personnel about business and industry attitudes toward the 
program. 

School f^spitality: Volunteer may receive people who visit the school, and give tours of 

thg school. 

■ 

Technician: Volunteer may inventory, store, maintain, and operate equipment in school 

labs and shops. 
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COMMIT TO OPERATE PROGRAM 

It tito [)ro(jriini lujs heen (leterniinoiJ feusibU?, tin; institution slioTjId make a final commitmHnt 
to ofMH.ito tin; proijram. Initially this will involve hiring or appointing staff to operate it and placing 
tl)« f)ro(jram in tlio uistitutioii 

Institution 

Hire Staff . • . ' 

It IS valuahlo'for the institution to have at least one person responsible for the program. This 
f)erson, the volunteer coordinator, may lie either part time or full time, volunteer or paid, depend 

on the sco[)e and complexity of the program. It is advisable to have a full time person when 
beginniiu) the program. It will require a (jroat deal of time and effort to lay the groundwork for 
operatiRui the program This person's hours may be reduced once the program is in full operation. 

The volunteer coordinator's position is multifaceted. It is administrative, supervisory, and 
li.iison position all in one. The volunteer coordinator will be responsible for tfie mechanics of the 
program. This is the admiiiistrat4VG role. The coordinator must 

< • determine how many volunteers are needed and what they will do, 

K 

• recruit volunteers, 

• work with staff to develop volunteer t)ositions, , 

• screen and place volunteers and make adjustments when necessary, 

• kee[) records of daily attendance and meals, and transportation reimbursement, 

• maintain a resource file on available volunteers 

• submit monUily reports. 

The coordinator must also insure that good use is made of volunteer talents. This is the 
supervisory role. The coordinator rr1*ust represent the rights and responsibilities of both the volun- 
teer and the staff [Person with whom the volunteer is working. The coordinator should be prepared 
to orient and train both volunteers and staff so that they understand their roles and how they can 
besr work together. It is important that the coordinator not assume an advocacy position in the 
supervisory role. Th<? coordinator shouJd not monitor staff activities tp insure proper treatment of 
volunteers, but concentrate on preparing staff and volunteers to v>>ork together, accepting grievances 
from either group as they arise, and working with them as a team to solve any problems. 

The coordinator is also a liaison person who makes internal and'external linkages fbr the 
program. Internally, the coordinator will link the volunteer to tfWWof the institution, bringing 
volunteers and interested staff together. Externally, the coordinator will create a base of support 
for the program. As discussed fn the previous section on planning, it benefits the program to have 
expressed suppoi-t from potential groups with a vested interest in the program. Thevolunteer 
coordinator can help develop this support, pjarticularly in the case of volunteer agencies, by develop 
ing agreements with these agencies to use their resources for recruiting, training, or any other 
program activity. A sample job description for a volunteer coordinator is found in the Resource 
Materials at the end of this section. 
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^\^v porson who luis tlu» position ot coorilinatoi sIhmjUI Ih\ tijinilun witli l)otli tin? institutioiuil 
«rwironrnent dfui tlie cornrnunity network of aqeiiries The codrdinatoi should know sonuMliiruj 
ciluHit iHhiCiition tis wt»ll tis iihout oliiiM aiiults. If it is not possible to find sornoono wlio rntuMs (HI 
tlir (lUtilif iccitions tor \\m) )oh, it Imcornei neCt^sSciry to estiihlisli wliicli ()ualiti(:ations iiio "i?ssi»r>tiar' 
f()i iloiruj i<)t) tifui wliicti ciro "prrliMrtHi " 

It IS (liftuuili to Sciy wlncli is niort* iniportdnt in tlie coordinator's )ol) a knowlodcn* of tin? 
institution or {\w community A lot depends on tlic institution itself liow mucli suppoi t for tlir 
piocjitini IS <ilifM(iy present, what kinds of links iire iilready establislied with tlu? community, iind 
wfie?!^**' not cin jdministrcitor luis het?n dssicjned res[)onsihility for tht? [)ro()r<jm <ind contrihutt?s 
t|nuMi)it * ^ » ^ ^ 

Tlib Project ASStRT demonstrations provided tlie ot>f>ortunity to observe a cc^ordinator wlu) 
li»id experience in workirui witli or(iani/ations for tlie aqed and anotlic^r coordinator wliose experience 
was in ttuM:omiminity colU^qe. Example 7 descrit)es tht» coordinators (lired. 

# 

•J 

• Example 7 

COORDj^NATORS , ^ - ^ 



Sinclair Community College: StnclcHi souijfit a cooidinator fafiiiliar with tfiecolUnie ami tfie 
conuTiunitv 1 ho search found so^i irufivuluals (part lime instructors and sriouses of faculty 
intMolxMs), IhM till* tiniirui was sucli tfiat fiiiiruj was Mot possil)le. Tfu? college lurried to sorneonr 
alitsulv on \hv faculty to perform tfu? joh It was felt tfiat tt was more important to have 
st>nu»t)Fu» wfio knew ihv collei|e to "sell" tfie program within, and tfiat tfu; college fiad some 
vtioo(n:oniniutiity links tfirougfi its advisory committees, par ticufarly on lal)or studies. 

University College: University College felt tfie need for someone with community contacts 
and looked for a coordinator outside tfie institution. Initially*, a coordinator with a union 
iiltiliaiion was sougfit in the belief tfiat such a l)ackgrourid would l>e fielpful iri recruiting 
uMif eti tecfimcians. Wfieri sucfi a candidate could not he found, the colleger liirec) a coordinator 
witfi experience in wor king witfi older adults. 



Botli colleges felt that not having someone with experience in both the college and with 
orgarii/ations serving retirees limited them. Program development was slowecJ in the areas where ^ 
tlie coordinator lacked familiarity. If at alh f)ossiblc\ it is best to have someone who knows both 
areas of operation. 

One possibif^ty that sliould not be overlooked is the assistance of volunteers in thecoordina 
tor's functions. They can be involved in many v^ays. Should the college be unable to support a 
full time coordinator, volunteers can supplement the hours devoted to operating the program. This^ 
^s also true in the cases where the coordinator may lack knowledge of older adults or of the college 
environment. A volunteer with knowledge in one or both areas can use his/her expertise to assist 
the coordinator and complement the coordinator's skills. 

The involvement of volunteers may be especially critical for institutions with uncertain fund 
ing. As funds dwindle, it may be necessary to delegate the responsibilities of operating the program 
to tlie volunteers. 
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Tht» t)i()(jijni iu»(»(is in Ww institution, |)li\45i(:iillv iis woll iis oRiiini/jtionaHy J\w 

coordiruitor will n\]u\\v jn office from which to conduct ()rcHjrdni luisinoss iuui dhii will nmuj to 
Miow lh(M:lMin ot cornnnind KHitudiru) t)ro()riini |)olici(?s. Boyorid just ()rciCti(:al conciMns, tlu* 
[)ro()r jni needs t)hvsiccil f)resence to f)r()vide it sonn? leciKimacy nnd it needs an orcjani/ational 
nu:h(»no t)U)vidt» it sonn* iiuthonty, 

Heiiardiru) tin* coordinator's *ffice, |)refer(Mice should t)e given to a very accessible, visible 
location. Ihe volunttHMs' jirst tri|)s to tlu» inslitut^)n are likely to be confusirni. They will he enter 
uuj an unt^irniliar envit onnient and (|t?ttiruj lost can discouracjo theni from |)articipatin(). Thus, it is 
init)ortant that the coordinator 's of f ic:t» t)e easy ty find. A visif)le office also fielps pul)licize the 
i/t)(ffarn to faculty and studiMits. As people |)ass,by the office they may be drawn to it with cjues 
^lons. Th(?y may see volijnttMns in the office and start thinkinci al)out ways in which they could 
h(Mie1it from tlu» t)roc|rdr)i. 

To plac(» tht» t)fO()ram or()ani/ationally, it sliould be viewed as a collecje function that cuts 
across all d(n)ar tmenls. Tin? |)ro(iram has tht» potential of serviru) most, if not all, the departnunits, 
so {\w i:oor(^inator must liavt* sufficuMil authority to cross departmental lines. Exarnt)U? 8 contains 
information at)out t)lacin(j tht» |)ro(|ram |)hysically and or(|am/ationally at the sites. 



Example 8 

PLACEtVIENT OF THE PROGRAM AT THE SITES 



At SincUnr Commirnity CollcMjo the? r)r()Or*nn operates undiM tho iwqh of the Divisior) of 
ConlMurfiui EduCiition. The* OiMn's of ficc? servos as theciMUral l(H:ation for piograrn 
ornMtitions Hrui the coor diruitor reports to the* Dean. 

At Universilv C^ollecjc? the rJrocjrani or)eriites diiectly out of th(? Dean of the Collen(?'s 
C^ttice arul the roordioator ier>orls to hiov The r>»ogiar]i office ts located \t) the 
adrinf)isttiKioo l)uil(iiruj or) a differ erit floor fiorn the Deari's office. 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS: 
COMMIT TO OPERAT| PROGRAM 




SAMPLE VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR JOB DESCRIPTION 

& — : — — — ' ■ ■ ' ^ 



^ A roh doiciipiion for the volunteer cooniiruilor might look something liko this. 

VolunttUH CooKiiruit()r 
Mosponsihle to lykum of Continuino Ecfuuition 

rVfimfion of Duties Geneiiil iulmiiiistrjtion und plariniiiQ of volunioor program, 

wfiii:li sliouUI include the following 

I Mak„u| p.eser)t<Uions iind/or spthtrhes on Iwhnlf of the progrijm for tlie purpose of recruiting 
volunteeiN and etu oui aging oonimunily suppor I for the profti^im 

? Planmng .ind ojnMating a promotional ptogram for the purpose af recruiting volunteers for the 
pro(|iain j 

^ Kimihan/ing staff with tfie program and its policies and wlierever possihie assisting them in 
Kfentityiiu) tfie»r nt»e(J for volurrletfr assistance 

4 Devel()pMUj file of volunttMtr joh descrrplions 

!> Pi (H:essing staff r^Mjuests for voluntet»r assistance 

(). AssitiMiiH) volutiii't'ts to positions ' ' 

/ Kt'cnmg (lies and tt'cotds of voluntot't activity lo the institution 



H 
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Conduct. nq mootinqs with staff and volunims to, oiimit voluntoors to the college assist staff 
to work effectively with vc«unte«is, and provide tiaminq foi voluntoors whoie necossaiy 

PIdnning meetings so that volunteers can U>come acquainted, discuss problems, and exchange 
Mfeas 

Planning meetings so that staff working with volunteers can In^Como acquainted, discuss probi 



ems. 



and excharujt? ideas 

11 Arranging for recognition of volunteers and staff in the college 

12 Monitor Miq pr ogram progress ^ ^ 

f 

13 Arranging for evaluation of program 

14 Planning for continuation of program and assisting in obtaining funding 
Timo required 20 40 hours im week 

Qualifications Coordinator should be familiar with the operation of tfie institution, should also 
have worked with retirees and haVe a knowledge of programs serving older adults. 
Past exr>erience in managing programs, particularly volunteer programs, is preferable. 

/ 
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Community 



Program 
Component 



Institution 



. Negotiate working 
agr^eements with local 
agencies 



PLAN 
THE 
PROGRAM 




1. Establish goals and 
objectives 

2. Review current and past 
institutionj^ractices 



w 

PLAN THE PROGRAM 



Once the commitment has been made to establish a volunteer program, the institution should 
t)e(jm to plan for program development «nd implementation. Plahning as a preliminary step- to 
protjram operation is invaluable. 

The process of planning involves determining what is to be accomplished by the program 
assessing the institution's current status with respect to the program to be established, and 
ufentifyimj tlie tools needed to operate the program successfully. Planning has been compared to 
preparing a road map for a trip. Starting from one point in time or location, the individual planner 
must plot out a series of steps to follow to reach a designated destination or condition In plotting 
tlie route, tlie planner must identify not only steps but possible problems that may be encountered. 

This handbook hopes to take some of the work out of planning for a volunteer program in a 
two year postsecondary institution. It provides a series of steps to follow in installing and operating 
sucli a program. This does not eliminate the planning function; it merely provides a framework for 
planning. Each institution has its own unique set of circumstances and resources that make it 
impossible to generalize about tlie planning process. Institutions will fipd that they seek to accom 
plisli different thmgs with the volunteer program and thdt they will be beginning from different 
situations. Furthermore, the communitiesin which the/nstitutions are located will differ as to the 
mix, strength, and cooperation of the programs and services they offer. Thus, it is essential that 
eacli institution takes time, tyefore launching a volunteer program, to think through the process and 
map out some strategy. 



Institution 

Establish Goals and Objectives 

Well written goals and objectives are essential. Initially, they focus the effort. As the program 
progresses, they serve as guideposts to help keep the effort on track. And as the program draws to 
a close, they serve as indicators to measure the success or failure of the effort. 

Goals are broad policy statements of the aims of the program. Objectives are more measurable 
statements of vvhat the program is to accomplish. "Establishing a volunteer program using retired 
technicians as volunteers" is a^oal, while "offering more career guidance by installing three volun- 
teers in the guidance office at the beginning of the fall quarter" is an objective. Notice that the first 
^tatement is very general. It conveys a sense of what is to be done but provides no information as 
to exactly what will be done, who will do it, how it will be measured, or when it will be accom- 
plished. The second statement provides all four pieces of information: 

What: to offer more career guidance 

Who: retired technician volunteers 

How it would be measured: number of volunteers stated 

When: by the beginning of fall quarter 

Example 9 displays the set of goals and objectives developed for the Project ASSERT demon 
stration sites. Some may apply to the program being planned for another institution and others may 
not^ However, they should help trigger some thoughts as to the goals and objectives of pstablishinq 
such a program. ^ 
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Review Current iVui Pint Institutional Practices 

Current tuitl past colltHje practices that riiay have some l)eariruj on the volunteer proiirarn 
should be roviewed as a part of the f)lanning process. Some dreas of concern may be personnel 
|)olK:ies. other volunteer activities (e.g., alumni), and programs for older adults. Such a review can 
iK:i:i)ni|)ltsh three things. It may reveal current practices that are functional for the volunteer 
priMirdm It nujy dlso uncover practices tliat n^ay l>e dysfunctional and act as barriers to irnple 
meriting the volunteer program. And finally, it may identify gaps in practices that will have to he 
tilled to o|)er<jte the volunteer program. 

In conductir^g j review, it will be possfi)le to "get a fix" on the institution with rogaril to the 
volunteer [)rt)gri!rn. This stef) can be invaluabllT, so it4lhould be done thoroughly. Tlie feeler gaps 
tluit need to be filled, the I6wer the cost of the program. For example, orientation programs 
|)resently used tor new students or staft rnay be perfectly adequate for volunteers as tjell. A review 
of the institution's mivisorv committees riiay reveal ready made contacts for the volur|teer prograrii. 
Some of the individual riiembers may be able to provide links with community agencies that can 
tjssist in operating tfie ()rogror7i. Alurimi whoaiiay already be providing volunteer services may pro 
vk1(? i) [)0()l of |)ossible recruits. 

Some existiruj adriiinistrative policies may be transferable to the volunteer program. Reim 
burstvnent prefectures are an example of such a policy. Other administrative policies may hinder 
tlie |)rogriim and should be examined carefully before embarking on a volunteer program. Failure 
tt) tijke stiK:k of |K)Ssil)le^ f)robler7i areas riiay cost the institution in credibility and riioney. Example 
10 illastrates soriie administrative issues that caused some concern at the ASSERT sites. 



4. 
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Exampit 9 

PROJECT ASSERT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



T 



Project ASS 
I 



through its model demonstration program, had the followlr\g goals: 



To ennch the lives of retirees from the trades, crafts, semiskilled, and technical occupations 
by providing them with contributory roles after retirement 

To enrich the educational offerings of two year colleges by infusing them with the 
occupational knowledge and experience of retirees from the trades, crafts, semiskilled, 
and technical occupations 

Tkincrease student understanding of the life of work and careers by creating an environ 
m^t for the intergenerational sharing of skills 



4, 
5 



To provide the design for implementing similar projects in other two-year colleges 
To strengthen the ties l>etween the two year college and the community at large 
For these go«ls the following objectives were developed: 

1 To demonstrate the stratefies for installirig and operating a volunteer program in two 
two year colleges in Ohio so that the concept of using retirees from the trades, crafts, 
semiskilled, and technical occupations can be tested and, if proven successful, repeated 

2 To establish volunteer positions in two two-year colleges reflective of the abilities of 
retirees from the trades, crafts, semiskilled, and technical occupations so that they may 
maintain a meaningful and productive role in the community after retirement 

3, To recruit retirees from the traides, crafts, semiskilled, and technical occupations and 
place them as voluijteers in two-year colleges in positions that take advantage of their past 
occupational experience 

u p. ^ ■ 

4, To better acquaint students with the world of work through interaction with people who 
have spent the better part of their lives wofking, so that the students can make more 
infOlmed career choic^^ 

5, To develop, test, and disseminata a Resource Handbook outlining the promotion, recruit 
ment of retired technicians, etc., in two year colleges in order to facilitate a wider practice 
of the concept 



6. 



To strengthen occupational education in two-year colleges by providing additional personnel 
who can advise and instruct students on career opportunities 

To establish linkages^ith organizations that have contact with retired technicians, so that 
a concerted effort can be made to locate and place potential Volunteers 
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Example 10 

SOME ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS At THE SltCS 



Two issues arose at the (temonstration sites that iiwolved interpreting administrative policy One was 
with regard to confidentiality and the other to hiring practices. 

Both Sinclair Community College and University College anticipated having volunteers in positions 
that would allow them access to students* records The question arose as to whether allowing volunteers 
such access would be a breach of confidentiality. In both cases, it was determined that it was not 

At SirwIair Community College there was the question of whether placing a volunteer in any position 
would violating the college policy that prohibited placing someone in a position when such a place 
ment would displace or reduce the number of regular employees. The deciding factor in this case was 
whether or not the volunteer was placed in a budgeted ppsitioii. Thus, as long as the volunteer was not 
placed in a biidgeted position, the policy would not be violated. This poliqy protects both the volunteer 
<ind Ihe.college staff. 



^■1 ■ 
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Community 

Negotiate Working Agreements with Local Agencies 

The institution may be a newcomer to the world of volunteer programs. As mentioned 
previously, it can rely to some extent on the rMoy.rces found in other agencies that work with 
volunteers, older adults, or both. The point to remember is that in operating a volunteer program 
for a specific group of individuals, there will be some overlap with other programs operating in the 
community. There is no reason to work independently from or at cross purposes with these pro 
grams. Rather, attempts should be made to cooperate with them. 

Building bridges j^ith community agencies is a very important element in planning and 
operating a volunteer program. To recruit volunteers, the institution must actively reach out in the 
cortimunity. And with older adults as the target, this often means building new relationships in 
the community. 

As a part of the planning process the institution should begin to define working agreements 
with local agencies. As was noted in the section on "Determining Program Feasibility," agencies 
will vary as to the kind of assistance they can provide. 

Some will be able to assist in recruiting. The mechanics of this assistance should be understood 
by all involved. It may mean running ads for volunteers for the college along with ads for other 
programs. It could take a more active form of assistance, such as having staff members from other 
agencies speak on behalf of the college program. 

, The kind of assistancJe an agency can provide may depend in large part on the resources it has. 
Contrast, for example, the experience of the two ASSE RT sites as described in Example 1 1 . 

The college should be aware of the impi lotions of joining into work arrangements with other 
agencies. There rriay be conflicting roles that could cause friction. If an agency is recruiting for the 
college, it may feel that it ought to have some responsibility for placing the volunteers it recruits. 
The agency may not feel comfortable releasing a volunteer for placement by someone else. 

While planning, the college should also approach organizations that have been targeted for 
speaking engagements. Dates should be scheduled and procedures delineated. 

Example 11 

BUILDING BRIDGES IN THE COMMUNITY 

■xr 



Both Sinclair Community College and University College in Cincinoati developed working agreements 
with the RSVP in their area. 

The RSVP in Dayton was a very small operation with a limited budget. While their interest in ASSERT 
was very strong, they were unable to actively promote the program. ASSERT positions were listed 
with them and appeared in their literature, but no special efforts were made. 

The Cincinnati RSVP on the other hand had a better financial base. They had sufficient staff time to 
arrange speaking engagements with groups who might be particularly interested in ASSERT. 
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Program 
Component 



Institution 



1 0|>er ate promotional 




GENERATE 




campaign 


<= 


AWARENESS 





1. Inform faculty/staff/stutlents 
of opportunity 

2. Dwvelop job doscr iptions 




GENERATE AWARENESS 

As soon as the proqram has been approved by the institution, efforts to generate awareness of 
its presence should begin. Generating awarenesi can stimulate interest in the program and even 
enlist some participants. The institution may not be ready to mount an all out recruitment drive. 
The lack of clearly defined volunteer jobs or program operating materials may- make it unrealistic 
for the institution to do this. However, it is equally unrealistic tor the institution to wait until 
absolutely everything is in place before operati'ng any kind of awareness effort. It can take quite a 
while for the word to spread about a program. Volunteers will not appear immediately after infor 
mation about the program has been released, nor will faculty members develop jobs as soon as they 
are informeiJ of the opportunity. The institution can use the time after the information goes out 
and before a heavy response is felt to put the final touches on its operations. Because of the time it 
takes to translate interest into action, it would be unreasonable for the institution to get 'all geared 
up for the program, only to sit and wait for weeks* and weeks until volunteers a|e attracted to the 
program. Such a time lag could affect motivation. It is important for the institution to be able to 
react at the right time. 

It is higfily likely that the institution wil) attract some volunteers with its early promotion. 
This is not to be feared; it can be an asset to the program. This handful of early volunteers can 
provide the program a "track record" that can be used in promoting the opportunity. People 
respond more to a known quantity; they don't want to be the first to try something. Thus, having 
volunteer^ enrolled in the program early can help in convincing people that participating is worth 
while. There won't be more volunteers than the institution can hahdie. 

In these early stages, the recruitment of a volunteer and the development of a job are likely to 
occur simultaneously. This is not to be discouraged. As a later section will note, it is often the only 
way to break the ice for a program. Operating in this fashion requires special care to balance the 
interests of all involved. 

As with all the other components, generating awareness takes place within the institution as 
well as in the community. The purpose of creating awareness in the institution is primarily to 
develop job placements. The purpose of releasing information in the community is to generate 
recruits. 

Institution 

inform Faculty /Staff /Students of Opportunity 

Depending on how extensive a needs assessment was conducted or how many people were 
contacted regarding their support forahe program, the faculty and staff may already be well aware 
of the program. If such is the case, it is not awareness that will need to be generated; rather it will 
be active participation in the program. Participation can be accomplished by having faculty and 
staff members submit job descriptions. Remind faculty members of the needs assessment and of 
the tentative jobs they identified at that time. The reminder may facilitate their submission of 
formal descriptions. * 

a. 

If the majority of faculty and staff members have little or no knowledge of the program, if is 
appropriate to provide them with some program description before soliciting a job description 
from them. Any number of approaches can be used to tell the faculty and staff about. the program. 
The method used is not really important, but fdlow up is critical. The coordinator will have to * 
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sustain stiift intiMi?st in tlu»])rojoct l)y contuiudllv contactiruj staff rtiomh(MS wfu) hnvu sfiown 
intiMfSt. Uiitof turiiUoly, htK:iiusn of nuiny ottuM rrsponsibilitios, staff rtiornlnMS torui to tiiki» a 
p«issivn sttiMco «nui. whilr innnrstiui. will \v\ tlu? c)p|)or tunity slip hy unl(»ss tfu»y an* (:oosliUit4y 
MMninihuf yf It Tf)e coordiruHor sfioulii not run the risk of turnin(| someone off ahout tlu» proiirarti 
l)V luMnq ol)noKiously persistent. Tfie coordinator slu)ukf he ahio to respwt reluctance on tfie ()art 
of stall and not f)usti wIumi it is hopeU^ss, but sliould not l)e timid. People who are inter est(Hj will 
iMH'orne actively involved only throuyh persisttMit r(H)iinders. 

Some ol the tecf^nujues ustul l)y the ASSERT test sites to ijenerate internal awariMurss an? 
rt»viewed in F Xcimple 1 2 



Example 12 
PROJECT ASSERT COMES TO CAMPUS 



Univursity Collfign 

Ihr UoiviMsiiy C!i)ll(»i|f roMsoituiiii (iirulty »iiul stall wom» inlomuHl throuqfi an mcMMntMitiil 
appiOtU'h f ust, lh(» Doans o\ llu» (^ollogos w«m(» ci)nt»u:loii and thoy r^*»ss(»(i thd word clown to individual 
larulty mriTauMs T hr coordmatoi tln»n in»M uidividually with tin? laculty nuMnlMMs who showed an 
mtrirst to discuss th(»ir rHM»ds and r)o?;sihlo r>ositions lo» tho volunttMMS. 

Uif I'oiisoitiuni laruhy and sTall also used a hlanket ar>r)roach aud niado prosontations at laculty 
inrt'lnu|s At tlicsc rn(M»tiru|s tlujy ilistr ihuted a brochure that hriolly doscriLHUi tho r^rocjianuuid thr 
ptiu rdutt's for r>a> tirir)atiiu) in it and tin* (km son to contact tor lurther inlor niation. 

f inally, the consortium laculty and staff contactod the colloqo's rHjl)lic infor niation (ft^r^i^^^tniont 
and iflraseti ifdonnation al;>out the rirotjrarn through the collegi? newspa^xfr and a carnrnis newsletter. 
lht» r)ui)lic information tferiar tnient was also used tor ijener atinij exter rial awareness since it is jiar t ol 
ihf der>ai imeiit's function to inform the (luhlic al)out the college's activities. 

I 

Sinclair Community College: 

^ «. 

At Sinckni facdity and stall l(?a»ned ahout the rMOqram through announcements at committee 
rnertiru|s and at the meeting ol the Institutional Council 

In addition, all lull tirtie laculty. deans, and deriartment chairs received written aririouricenuMits 
alH)tit the ruotjiam 



In conducting an internal awareness campaign, personnel of the program should not overlook 
ti very iitiportant (jroup of people-the students! Many state supported institutions are required by 
Kiw to provide sometimes on a space available basis-educational opportunities free of charge or at 
a reduf:(?d rate to people sixty years of age or oWer. Many institutions have a steadily increasing 
rujml)er of retired persons enrolled in their educational program. These people should be identified 
and informed of the volunteer program opportunity. They are already on campus, so any reluctance 
or fear tliey miqht have about going to a college program has already been diminished. Thus, they 
are ()ood people to involve early in the program; their involvement can help build credibility for 
otiiers who 'may have fears, 
r 

Both of tlie test sites looked to their older students. As Example 13 shows, it was worth the 
effort V 
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txample 13 
DONT FORGET THE OLDER STUDENTS 



Sinclair Community Collen© hosted a r©coption for its Golden Agers, The ASSERT organizers 
explained the program to them at that time and solicited their involvement. 

UniversMy College got a listing of its older students and invited them to attend a reception held 
for the iHJnefit of community agencies as well The ASSERT administrators called the reception their 
Project ASSERT Kick Off and, just as Sinclair, explained the opportunities of Ihe program to all those 
attending. 

Those efforts pan! off I Both sites attracted some of their students to the program. One volunteer 
had been taking swir^iming classes at University College. Alter the Kick Off meeting, he was transformed 
from student to instructor! 



Develop Job Descriptions 

Volunteer job descriptions are an important element in program design. They define the job 
and help the volur»teers perceive their responsibilities and relationship to the institution and the 
people working in it. There are other advantages to job descriptions. They provide information 
about the jOb-such as duties, hours, qualifications and supervision-that can be helpful in the 
recruitment, screening, training, and supervision of volunteers. 

Job descriptions guarantee the need for volunteers by making people translate their needs into 
specific tasks and duties. They help avoid the situation in which the volunteer reports to the job, 
only to find that no one is exactly sure what the volunteer is supposed to do. This kind of incident 
can really undermine a volunteer program. People who are waiting to volunteer quickly lose their 
enthusiasm if it seems that they are not needed. 

Writing a job description for a volunteer job involves the same things as one for a paid position. 
The only difference between a volunteer and a paid staff member is that the volunteer receives no 
monetary compensation. So, aside from pay, a volunteer needs to know the same exact things a 
paid staff merpber needs to know. Descriptions should include the following information: 

• Title - accurately reflects the responsibilities the volunteer is to fulfill 

• Accountability - specifies person to whom the volunteer reports and is accountable 

• Qualifications - outlines education and abilities needed 

• Duties - defines specific functions the job will entail 

• Hours required - specifies hours per week " 

Example 14 is a job description for a position at one of the ASSERT test sites. 
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Example 14 
SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 



VOLUNTEER COURSE TUTORS FOR 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 



QuiUficationt 



Ihe volur)t»MM toiKso tutoi will Ih) (|ualifio(l both acadomicallv aiui m pia(Mic«l oxporience. 
C)iu«liti(,atioiis iiicliitie suofi .ittrihutes as jwtionco, uiidoistaiuliiig, tact, aiul the ahiiity tooncouuuio 
stii(l««nt<i to tlo thOii lH!St 

Job Rstpontibilitici 

Thf voliiiiteei course tutor will help students (hiiiiifl ojwn lab fwiiods and will assist the instiuctor 
C)\ thi' dep.ii trnent trhainxMson. ^ 



, There is a varitihce of opinion as to when job descriptions should be written. Some people 
woukl say that before volunteers are ever recruited there should be a written job description for 
wery position. From the standpoint of protecting the volunteer by guaranteeing a position, 
writing |ob descriptions before recruiting makes sense. The institution can be very specific about 
the type of skilled people it needs, eliminating unqualified applicants. 

Otiiers note several problems with this approach. First, developing a volunteer program 
requires a grefft deal of creativity. Conceiving volunteer jobs in the absence of real people with 
varied skills can take on a very abstract quality. Several things can happen. Staff members who may 
feel they could use a volunteer may not feel that they have the time to think through a job descrip 
tion atui so never submit one. Or, staff members may have a difficult time Identifying what accept 
able volunteer work is. Without talking to someone who can agree or not agree to certain tasks, 
they may decide that what they need done could not be done by a volunteer and so never subrnit 
a job description. In either of these cases, the presence of an actual volunteer with whom a staff 
member could interact and negotiate could change a potential nonvolunteer user into a user. In 
fact, both the ASSERT demonstration sites reported that staff needed to meet f^e to-face with the 
volunteers before they could really think seriously about getting involved with one. 

• A further problem with requiring job descriptions before recruiting volunteers is the potential , 
of job descriptions eliminating valuable volunteers. People tend to underestimate their skills and 
abilities. This is particularly the case with retirees, who may have never attended a postsecondary 
institution. They may have difficulty assessing their own capabilities and are likely to screen them- 
selves out of a program. However, if they can come to the Institution, see what It is all about, and 
talk to someone about the program, they may be convinced that they can make a contribution. 

As stated before, the advantage of writing job descriptions before volunteers are recruited Is 
that it makes people organize their thoughts so they are prepared to work with a volunteer when 
the opportunity arises. This Is important and should not be Ignored in the face of the problems 
just discussed. There is an apparent conflict; job descriptions should be written to guarantee the 
need for volunteers, and yet staff and potential volunteers can be eliminated bV requiring them. The 
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prohU'in is tHimumtiHl it |ol) dosc^riptioiis aro soen as flexihlo, movinq from gonorni to moro 
specific iis inoK? t<K:ts tihout tho volunteer atui tlie position becomt) known. ^ 

It would tm .1 mistake to start a piogram witliout position doscriptions. Stiiff meml)ers wlio 
die truly interested sfiould f)e af)le to develop sonieXind of description. Consider tfiese early 
desciiptUMis as hasic ijuidelines that can, Ik? modified at any time. Hours and duties may change 
m fact, they should change to allow the volunteer to grow. 

^ Community 

Optujftf Ptoinotioihil Cunipaign 

The primary purpose of operating a promotional campaign in the community is to rw^ruit 
volunteers. There are a variety of ttK:hniques that can l)e used to create community awareness of 
the progiam. In general, promotional techniques that put the volunteer coordinator in direct 
contact with potential volunteers are most effective. 

Beiru) new. the institution's volunteer program has no reputation to precede it. thus, people 
may need some active convincing to motivate them to participate in the program. One approach to 
us*' IS to tack the program's promotion oiHo that of a more established program. This can help to 
compensate for the program's lack of public una(je. 

The institution does have a reputation for its other endeavors. In promoting the volunteer 
program, emphasi/e what people do know about the institution. The college is already an accepted 
educational service provider. Pror7iotional materials r7iay rer^iind the public of this and then offer 
a new service of volunteer opportunities. 

In designing the promotional campaign, there are some basic principles that sliould help 
tjerierate a productive e(fort. 

Offer tfie volunteer opportunity effectively. It is important that potential volunteers perceive 
tlie of)portunity they are being offered as interesting and worthwhile. The college should emphasize 
Its need for volunteer service and show an interest in volunteer needs find expectations. It should 
demonstrate the institution's desire to work with volunteers to make the interaction a valuable • 
experience. Flexibility and personal approaches in such things as the initial interview and invttationr. 
to visit the institution before a commitment is made will all show volunteers that they are really 
needed and wanted. 

Promote the need for services. While, particularly with the sixty five and over age group, 
there are benefits to the individual in volunteering, the college should emphasize its need for 
services. This legitimizes the opportunity it is offering. And as surveys have shown, people volunteer, 
first, to help people and, second, because of the enjoyme^lt it brings them. 

Promote the program continuously. Some times of the year are better than others for promo * 
tion, so major promotional drives might be conducted at those times. Promotion should be done 
continuously, however, since there yvill be some volunteer turnover and new needs will arise. With 
the sixty^five and older age group, the college should consider conducting a major promotional drive 
in the spring or summer when it is easier to get out of the house. Also, many elderly people from 
northern climates spend their winters in warmer climates. Once they are.enrolled, the volunteers' 
enthusiasm should carry them through the long winter months. Winter, however, may be a time of 
high lurnover. so recruiting should be done all of the time to maintain a pool of volunteers. 
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Ht' M^ifrrssfvo wfwn promotu)^ tho pfogram It is important that pronioters avoid hoin<) 
iihiiisivt» tifu) jvoul undtMsrIlirui |oh to he dontJ while seekiny out potential volunteers. Many 
writtMS on the sul)n?ct insist that most people just need to he asked to volunteer. Makin<) the 
contact, then, isvery miportant. Collecies should not liesitate to (joout into the community, 
door to door if need t)e. to [lush tlie opportunity Most peo[)lo won't just come to v()luntt>er on 
IhtMi own imtjalivt\ tlu»y must l)e asked. 



(\}/H r/)tfjtr {futf\illy on dt^vtylupiiu] ii corps of well trained voliff}teer$. The volunttMMs' 
|)ei fonntince will t/ither convince reluctant staff memt>eri of tlie value of fiaviruj v6TurH<?tMs or 
confirm thtMr worst fears at)Out tliem Also, satisfied volunteers are the l)est pronu)t(?rs^y voluntetM 

y 



luoinam (MM hjvt? Word of mouth can (jtMierate many recruits. 



Usr J Wide rjnift.^ of pfoiiiotioniil techniqifes. People respond to different things, so it is l)t?st 
to use a variety ot methods, at least until it is clear what methods work the best. Sonu? of the 
lechni(]ues use(^^ may [)roduce few volunteers. Thus, it is wise to identify tfie riiost effective? tech 
riKjues and narrow the scope of activity. Until sucli iThtormation is available, the best course of 
action IS to use roiiny and varied methods of convey inq the need for volunteers. Example 15 revu?ws 
a var itMy ol lechnu|ut»s tin? collet)** could use. 

I he ASSt RT t»x[)i»rit»n(:e was that the ef fi?ctiveness of one promotior^jal technique over 
anulht >r dt»pt»nds in lar()e part on the visit)ility of tlie collecje in the community. The site at Sinchm 
Community Colle()e was well known and respected in Dayton, and it had fairly good success 
promoiimi lluoucih the miiss media. The otlu?r site. University College, was less well known or 
undtMstootI in ilu» conimunity and fouTid the mass media to be of little value, except for instances 
in which iluMi piograni was associated with established programs. The college found direct contact 
with volunitMMs to [)e the most effective riiethod. Example \^16 lists tlie variety of promotional 
a(i(HOticlu*sustHl [)y tfiesit(?s. 

A final [)iece of advice on promotion is, I'Be patient*" It may take some time to find the riiost 
effective |)romoliorial ttKrhriique. It will also take time to develop a strong prorTiotiorial message 
iUul UxMie the [)est source? of volunteer?. 

VolunitMMs can be very helpful in designing and redesigning promotional materials. Having 
l)eon r(*cruited themselves, they are very sensitive to the message conveyed and to the method of 
conveying it 



( 
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€xample 16 

A POTPOURRI OF PROMOTIONAL TECHNIQUES 





— ^ 


N«wipiip«r 


Nowspaptii pioniotioii i» iiioxihidsivh mui iitaclms a wuitt HudiitMCo It is hnrd to toll, 
though, if the mossnqo \\ (onchinu \)w taig«t mjdiunco Both city tind siibuitmii news 
mnws cm \nf usod, Thj|^collefl<) c«ii list volunteer oppor tunitii»s in th« cittssifiod 
sm tion (\^ttnv p«|H)is havii specuil stictioni for voluotuei jobs oi will usu voluiitiMM 
)ob iiiHunjncenmnts for fillm Ails tluit uio wnttun toi sfwcific )ot)5 iind (Uiahficatiotis 
havtf ii (|rH(itei iipj>««l tlwni rnoro qootnal onus It works wiHI first to submit ar tides 
dl)Out thij now proqirtrT) iwui Irtttn fotituru voUintiMMs in a oows story. 


T«l«vision 

and Radio:' 


Electronic rmtfia runchot^i vory witfe audience but auain. it is huKf to be sore if the 
rnesstt^je is reachiruj the target audience. Prorw>ters should try to qtM on the ntwi as 
a feature story and take advantaflf? of free spots for public service announcements. 
One difficulty with public ^rvice aruiouncements is that they are usually aired late 
in the i^verSiruj when most |>eople are in tnid. Another possiblu uh<» of electronic 
media is intervii»m on public servici? prograrTis. 


Oirvct Mailing 


If possible, letters shouUi »m? sent directly to potential volunteers. A mass mailirui 
can \w expensive T he college shoulif he propareif to follow up any (firect mail 
ap|H»al if the ap()ffal is to be successful 


Poitari, 

Bumper Stickari, 
Brochur«f: 


It can \h} expensive to pri»pare riiaterials. The promoter must be careful in the 
placement of such inforrTiation to insure reaching the nqht audience. 


Word of Mouth: 


People exjftMienced in o|H»fattn(| volunteer programs claim this to be the most 
effective promotional tool The^key is finding the right (wople to spread the word 
and encouraging thorTi to do so. Of course, the dangt?r in word of mouth promotion 
•s that It spreads bad news as effectively as good news. 

■ ^ 


Op«n Housa 

/ 


Invite jHJople to the college. A reception with refreshments of some kiruf might 

held» although food and mvitatioos.can bo expensive. The program might give 
a presentation and pass out informational materials. Follow up and the ability to 
keep people interested in the program once the reception is over is vory important. 


Public 
Spaaking: 


The college can identify organizations that cater to older adults and get on their 
calendar. The program shtjuld prepare a speech and some informational materials 
and develop a system for following up those people who express an interest^ 


Can vast 

Naighborhoods: 


Census data can be used to identify neighborhoods where there are high concentra 
tions of older adults. The college can promote the program in senior citizen housing 
units by going door to door with irdormational material or by leaving brochures, 
etc.. in neighl)orhood "hangouts." 
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Example 16 
SITt PROMOTIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Univ«rtitY College:' The colloye ran tho gamut of promotionaJ techniques. 

^ '^-^ • ' * , • ^ 

• It released news stor ies in the Cincinnati Enquirer and the numerous suburban nevyspapers 
in the area (See Resource Materials following this section for examples of this and other 
matenak.) 

• It hosted a kick off meeting at the school. Those invited were retijjg^membefs of the 
university community, and representatives of labor organizations, industry, and social ag<Mu:ies. 

• It entered into agreements with other volunteer agencies and shared recruitment resources, 
ASSERT jobs were advertised through the Voluntary Action Center and the local Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) RSVP also promoted ASSERT by making presentations 
to professional organizations regarding the program. 

• Contacts were made with churches to identify older chUrch memtwrs who might 
interested Arrangements were made to speak to such persons regarding the program. 

• Visits were made tb Senior Centers and Senior Housing LJnits. There again, promotional 
rtiaterials were distributed and attempts were made to speak directly to interested j>ersons. 

• Neighborhoods were canvassed and flyers were distributed in local businesses. 

• The coortiinator was interviewed several times on public service radio programs. 

• The college participated in a city wide volunteer day by setting up a booth in the downtown 
area. 

• Referrals were obtained from other volunteers and interested people and direct mail contact 
was made with people. 



Sinclair Community College: The college rehed almost exclusively on news releases in local newspapers, 
radio, and television stations. (See Resource A/laterials for a particulaMy successful ad run by the college ) 

• The college has also been able to work within the institution by cpntactlng the Golden Age 
students and developing positions for them. . 

• The college made some visits to senior citizen housing units to distribute brochures and talk 
about the program. * , , ; 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS: 
GENERATE AWARENESS 
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BORED WITH RETIREMENT? 




ASSERT YOURSELF! 


SuKlair Community College's Project ASSERT may be just what you ate looking for . f'r'ojoct 
ASSERT involves retired persons in a variety of volunteer roles. 


Volunteer positions are now available as follows 


ifi the 

Theatre Dept. 


a master carpenter to assist in theatre set co'hstruction and tp supervise the 
use of power equipment. 


for tfie 

Automotive 

Dept 


an automotive laboratory technician to assist in the maintenance of the 
autofnotive laboratory and tools, to aid in the procurement of purchases, 
and to support instruction in the laboratory. This person should be a 
certified auto mechanic. 


for tfie 
IruiiJstruil 
Tecfinoloqv Dept. 


a machine shop technician to assist in machine shop repairs and tooling and 
aid in the operation of the tool crib. This person should be a journeyman 
rmchinist and have 10 years industrial experience. 


for the 

Oiaftinq Dept, 


to assist students in the skills of drafting techniques and procedures, to aid 
instructors in the maintenance and assignment of all drafti^ig support equip 
merit. This person shouki have lOU/ears of industri^pl experience. 


for the 

Quality Control ^ 
Technology Dept"! 


to maintain measurement tools and equipment generally used irrlnspection 
areas and measurement labs. This person should have 10 years of experience 
in measurement laboratories and/or inspection areas. 


for the 

ASSERT office 


to serve as a consultant/resource person for the participants in the retire 
ment program. 


for the 
Electronic 

Engineering Technology 
Dept 


to tutor students on a one-to-one basis. This person should have been in 
engineering or technical work within the past three years. 


for the 

Developmental ^ 
Studies Dept. 


to tutor students on a one-to one basis or small group basis. 


Volunteers will be reimbursed for meals, mileage, and parking or bus fare. For additional . 
information or an ASSERT program application, call Lesley L. Sybert, Dean of Continuing Education 
at 226 2782 
>^ 



Ad placed in the Dayton Daily News, Sunday, May 13, 1979. The week after it appeared, 
five people responded to the ad and enrolled in the Sinclair College program. 
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VOLUNTEERS 



VOtUNTARY ACTION Centor (621 5000) ,s iookinu for th« lojiowitifl 
volunteers 

• Ohurrh groups, clubs arui orgaiii/ations are needed to provide help 
, fur needy farniliefi «t Chiistrtias. 

• Volunteers to serve as community organi/inT dUd troop leaders at 

a l(H:al acn^r^cy which provides informal educational opportunities to girls. 
Trdiriing is provided. \ J 

• NoUhern Kentucky area school is seeking volunteers to tutor 
studi?nis and atfults. Training will l>e provided. 

• Volunteers to assist'the staff at a residential care facility serving 
the mentally retarded Volunteers are needed on a daily basis. 

• Volunteers to act as receptionist for cortimunity related activities. 
Orientation and training is provided. 

• f Mcndly visitor oi ward assistant is needed immediately in a 
hospital until 9 30 p.ni evenings. Orientation session is rtiandatory. 

^ LiMders interested m assisting in a diversified recreation prograr?i 
are lu'eded Monday through Friday. On the^b training is provided. 

• Volunteers with technical/vocational work backgrounds are 
needed as tutors, resource people and lab assislants. Hours are 11 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Tiainingwill Ik» provided. 

Fpr furtfier information on these and other volunteer oppor 
tunities call the Voluntary Action Center (VAC) at 621 5000, 
188. a 30 a, r?i. 4.30 p.m. Monday Friday to make an appointr^t. ' ^ 

RETIRED SENIOR Volunteer Program of the Cincinnati Recreation 
Commission is planning a program that will provide a volunteer sitting 
service for ttl© parents or guardians of physically or mentally handi- 
capfwrt individuals. Volunteers must be 55 years of age or older. For 
further information call the Retired Senior Volunteer Program at 
3524046* 

"PROJECT ASSEi^T is looking for volunteers for placement in the 
University College consortiurri of four asspc^ate degree-granting 
schools and Cincinnati Technjcal College. The volunteers interact 
with students by sharing their work experiences, providing guidance, 
acting as resource people and rn^ sn rtiany programs. For further 
information call 2b2 ^0AG^..^^ 



This is an exaijiple of piggy backing the colleg/promotion onto that for other volunteer 
programs in the community. The ad appeared in th^ classified section of the newspaper. 
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BE ASSERT -IVE. HELP STUDENTS LEARN 
PUT YOUR SKILLS BACK TO WORK! 



/ 



V. i»i .11 'I M»,ii k itiii .iiuht .It M>M 1 Smi*» 

%»••>. tv •«» I", »iM.M|»ll% IH>», NvVOlKlMI 

ti.titt tt«i* ti |(||«^ ^K M|•|» .VM\ 

li>thit.t,)l ( (i|t,|t<i)H% mM.i»*i1 tin ti 

H I tMttltlhtMl \ |int(tt|M«% . > , ilH>«)t'' 

t»l ASSI Ml ir»t(Mt\<*lvf*% .IIMt^»((**t Vk<M% 

V Oil I > .11 ill ' u 

• m V I "'t' >k (1% .«it|( K«Mtvvt«tifi|f» ii» 

|M»tUtl|' Wt»0 >MV«* htN»IM>»' Ml.li 1.v»' tliil* 

ffyjHiM ,|f p. <t(|i , ,tn iM'iir I i ». ,»in ihi- 

t»» f.um'v s»«.n% -mil hr. iM^te 

.'>vMt% in! o H»ti 4 .iiTipi|% pi nij> ,ifM% VVm k 

.»hi»« to »u|»ni»».ni«.M •»\tnu tinr»,)i pia, r 
'»»i"n \ « tu'i\«*i ♦ i)it .l.ini «♦ .H t v 1 

».Uj«» ' |».tSt «*Hp)".)'l1| |» 

Tfii* iiti*. »H'M#*. ,i1(ii»,|t Nti.t< ,»t %K,i|% 
WVh.i ^ %VHt .HSliM 'mwti tf».% ilf|l|<*i I %hOillli 

«»ot»> t»M« Mmlfiitj.tinf r,.t,,,.,, StiMJ»«n1s 
W'tl iiiini* tn .t tM>Ttl*i lMMli«( %t.t»Mfti»0 itf 
1f»«» I'MH ♦'W ,«ll4t VVl" '*tt>' tf»»' 

't M«Mi(t*if% w<i< '.(Ml th.ti i,tf» ^ful•^ not 
♦•n,» vvtth f«*!(»fiTt».tH Thuutyh ASSt M T 
(HJ lMi»(n\rlv*»\ thwy wiM .»»>vv jnii 



' ! VV4 1 I (tll)UH*% 4«l«' .M ttVHly 1l)V4llvtl(l 

H< Asst ru .11 |)itt««iiH 

Ohio 

I >**.ti\ Mf CiintiituiMi) k ^Uu rtlion 
S'Mi l,»M riuniniHHiy ('i)llf*yit 
I),ly1»»n ()h,n 4»t4l>; 

l'»>iV»»"Mly ( ()l(f(}|> UoiVt'tMly ()l 

CiniirH>4tfi ("mi iniKtti Ohm 
Coni.ii I M% MnMii' I fiuitl 
' f'linHi f ASSJ M I l'iM»ii1,.>,tto» 
♦> I J f iMlM'h tl.iM ' 
Univr*r\ily (lolltMJit 
I ioiviMAi ly nl I'ku inii.ili 
Tin, MH>,i(> Ofim 4!),'.' t 

IS! u 4;!» :;aj 




If) , t>i)|>fiifi(HM> A>th Ofuvitr%ily 
('ollfiO« i«r<t olhffi UmvuiiHv pf ( xu irumii 
tMnni h«% ((:j«»»int>ni. Ohio CoHi^t)* of 
A|>|>h«»H SrtPurn. Hnymoixl W«lt«rO nmi 
(.ritt iMMati Im hnirai (!oMiiq4I 

^ Aoyoitr irM<tri«i«t(| lo IWiOiTtioi} 
iiwolv«»(l \hiU(U1 i iXHiii 1 i)|ti>|)t« rtl 1hn*« 

ASStMT It II mtulA il«»fVH>M 
Mraiion |MO|tt( I Ay mrh n it « iilotoiyiMt 
4t ootuMtnl ptiiOKiin Pf»i»oti»-fM»ronMr»Q 
Mwolvffit M> <t now tnuy txit L>ni<( |t putt of 
ItUf 0|ttiOr)itl n<»twit(K of pioi)iMrn\ ^if ihi^ 



This was .1 three fold hrochuro usee) by University College. It was distributed in neighborhoods 
where there was a high concentration of older peof)le as well as at visits to various organizations. 



Sound interesting? Ask yourself the following questions to determine whether you are eligible lo join the 
program ^ 

1 Are you retired? I lYes I iNo 

No, but I know someone who is. I I Yes 1 iNo 

2 Are you pf-esently involved in activities outside your home? 1 lYes 1 INo 
If no. would you like to be? 1 lYes I INo 

If yes, do you have time for mpre involvements? 1 lYes 1 INo 



3 What was your occupation? 



What skills were involved in it? 



Would' you like to share these skills with others?^ 11 Yes MNo 

If you are retired (or know someone who is), have the time and desire to get involved in activities outside your 
home and have some skills you would like to share with others, you qualify for Project ASSERTI If you are 
interested in the-program, call. 



This was a three-fold brochure used by University College. It was distributed in neighborhoods 
where there was a high concentration of older people as well as at visits to various organizations. 
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Ettablifh program policies 






and procedures 
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PUT THE PROGRAM IN PLACE 

CofKkictinij the awareness campaign is very timo^lpS'^niirKj and much of the coorcJinator's 
enerijy will have to be (l*rbcte(J to it. Some effort should be devoted, however, to setting up 
program policies and mbking final institutional preparations for operating the program. If changes 
need to be made to the physical plant, such ^s new signs or parking arrangements, they should be 
done at this time. Staff members also should receive any orientation or training ;ha; vWTl better 
prepare them to work with the volunteers. 




" Institution ^ , ^ 

Sstah/ish Program Policies ami Procedures 

The policies and procedures estahlishecJ will, for the most part, relate to the administrative 
priKtices of the protjram There are some very basic administrative functions that must be estab 
lishecJ and. known to all 

^ Staff (Juties and respoixsibilities are such a function. Faculty, staff, and volunteers should 
know who the volunteer coordinator is and what the coordinatoris responsibilities are. They 
should also know what the coordinator's relationship is* to the toial organization. The coordinator 
will also need to know the bounds of authority; are policy and procedural d^isions a superjor 
part of the coordinator's function, or made by a superior or policy maker?/ 

Record keeping also needs to be organized at this time. Dfe«;isiop«^bout the sort of records 
to be kept must be made. The decisions will be based on the answers to some policy questions 
regarding attendance, referrals, and reimbursements. Attendance records formalize the volunteer's 
presence. Having to sign in and out can heighten the volunteer's sense of responsibility. It shows 
that the college cares that volunteers are present. Attendance records also keep track of the hours 
each volunteer has given to the institution. Some agencies use this'as a basis for rewards, giving 
merit for hours of service. Again, this can encourage volunteer participation. In recording their 
attendance, volunteers can watch their attendance levels ^ow tc/reach the level worthy of merit. 

Record keeping is necessary for two other procedures - reporting and evaluation. Thought 
should be given to these procedures as the decision about what sort of records to keep is made. 
Regardless of the source of funding for the program, the college will probably be required to keep 
the source informed of its progress. A good record keeping system can help enormously in this 
task. The record keeping system should b6 developed around fhe information required in reports 
and relevant to proving the success of the program. Attendance records would certainly be impor 
tant for this. They can be used to develop information on the rate of retention. The ratio of 
volunteers recruited to volunteers staying in the prograrri over a certain period of time can be 
computed using them. These records will also identify which people stayed or left. This will make 
it possible for the volunteer coordinator to interview program drop-outs and find out why they left. 

Record keeping helps monitor the program as well. Watching retention ratesf and interviewing 
people about their decision to continue or not provides immediate information that can be fed 
back into the program to tackle problems as they occur. It is clear that keeping records is impor 
tant. Before the program begins, decisions should be made on what information will be recorded, 
what format will be used, and who will be responsible for collecting it. (The Resource Materials 
at the end of this section contains examples of record keeping forms used in the demonstration.) 
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Ifi inakifK) iieci5K)fis alunjt ftK:i)ril keepifuj, Im stMisitivt? to tfu? uniount nful frmuuMicy of 
fiH:or(ls volufitetMS iwui stuff iiro fmiuired to koep atni sut)fnit. Afi luiifittMuled cofismiuenct? of 
ftH'OicI ktM?f)iiMJ may he tfu? creation of tfu) foeliocj ifi tfie volunteers tfiat tfiey are l)eifHj closely 
Wiitcfiecl. Staff menilwrs may feel f)urdenecf f)y record koe[)in(] and lose tfieir ofitfiusiasrn fof tfie 
prografti It may he hest to kee() tfie rei:orris on tfw proiiram pnrtieipafits to a fiiifiimufn. hi any 
case, tfie t)ro()fani sfuxild always explain tfie reasofi for kee()ifn] records and cofwey the idea tfiat 
record keepinq is a professional responsil)ility. 

An institutional p'olicy on leferrals will also fiave to he estahlisfied. Procedures need to l)e 
instituted for rnatcfiinq volunteers and reiuH?sts witfiin tfie institutiori. Both the volunteer and tfie 
staff nienifHM recjuestinq a volunteiM must f)e cultivated. Delay in serA/icing either can undermine 
tfie f)io(jiam. It is inifiortant, tfien, to try to avoid initiatiiKj contact with volunteers fmfore interest 
in usincj volunteeis is ext)resse\l or waiting until a sf)tH:ific request is filed before r(K:ruiting. Botfi 
courses of action cause a time lag that may (fiminish the interest of tfie vofuriteer or staff member. 

One suggestion for fiandling referrals witfiin tfie institutioji is to devolof) a vofuriteer resource 
file. Wfien tfie t)rogram f)egiris, tfiere will bean initial st?t of volunteer [)osition descri[)tioris. Tfie 
recruitment for ttiis initial set of volunteer [)ositions may bring more volunteers tfian can f)e ()laced 
at tfiat time Keef) a record of tfiose recruited but not [)laced and nt^fer to it wfieri requests are 
rtH:eivecJ. Some of tfiese t)eof>le may fiave found otfier volunteer work or lost interest, Init tfiere 
may l)e soim* wfio are still available and interested. * 

f ncourage faculty and volunteers to recruit for the [)rogram also. Tfiey may know peof)le 
wfx) would f)e interested in joiriirig tfie f)rogram. Have tfieni refer sucfi individuals to tfie program 
for [)ossil)le [)lacement. 

Another fiplicy question to f)e decided is flow much interaction is desired between the iristi 
tution and tfie rest of the community. In the [)laririin(i section, suggestion was made tfiat local 
voluntary agencies sfiould be contacted and tapped for resources. Staff requests for volunteers 
could be referred to tfiese local agencies tfiat may fiave a more continuous stream of volunteers and 
so be jble to fill the request more quickly. If the decision is mad* to rely on outside agencies to 
refer voflJiiteers to ttie program, consideration migfit also be given to whether the institution wfll 
refer volunteers to tfieir ()rograms, vofunteer and other. This is part of a larger issue - to what 
extent does the college want to provide a service? If the college's volunteers are to bq linked with 
otfier service agencies, it will have to develop an intake form to assess their needs. If it is decided 
tfiat it is not possible for tfie college to refer vojunteers, it may still establish an understanding with 
local agencies and receive volunteer referrals. v 

Many programs provide reimbursement for "out of-pocket" expenses. They recognize that 
there are costs involved in volunteering that may keep a person from volunteering. Transportation, 
meals while on the job, and even clothing cost the volunteer something. Any effort made to defray 
these costs will enlarge the population base of people who can and will volunteer. However, reim 
bursement is more than money in the pocket. It shows volunteers that the college needs to have 
tfiem, tfiat it is willing to pay their way there and feed them in appreciation of their services. 

( 

The [)rogram budget should allow for the reimbursement of the volunteers. It may only be 
possible to provide reimbursements directly from tfie program budget for a limited number of 
people and limited time period. However, reimbursement provides a good example of howjxisting 
college policy may work for the program. ^ach of the divisions in the institution has a bu(|pt tfiat 
allows for tfie reimbursement of some travel fcosts for faculty and staff. Volunteers could be viewed 
as additional staff and be allotted some of those reimbursement funds. Handling raimbursements 
by (fepartment would distribute some of tfie program's operating costs across the college and should 
make them rtior^ manageable. 
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Some of tlie Icxuil volunteer mjericies nuiy hnve tlie f)olicy of reinihursing volunteers and the 
funds to do so Tfie colleije shoukf Unk uf) with them, if possible. RSVP reimburses for transpor 
tation and/or meals. A volunteer who is f)rocessed throuflh that aijency will have some reimburse^ 
ment. The f)rpiKam sfiould investiijato^lie f)ossibilities of ifirect service provision as an alternative 
to full reimbursement. It ciin provide transportation, defer payment for parking, or f)rovix1e a meal 
rather than reirnUjrsirui the voluntet^ for the cost. The institution may be able to do tfiis alone 
or in tandem witfi Ux:al agencies. Some agencies have transportation and meal programs that the 
college's volunteers may |oin. (The Area Agency on Aging in tlie area should be able to assist in 
identifying t>rograms ) 

% 1f tlie d(H:isiori is nuufe to rely on the resources of local agencies for reimbursement, the 
colTeift? will have to develop a reimbur|emerif referral system. In working witti local f)rograrns, the 
coy[eiit? must take into account^their budgetary or other limitations. It should not be assumed that 
tlie agencies can serve "one more volunteer"; they must always be cfTf^ked to insure that the 
volunteer does not get lost in the shuffle. 

I 

The administrative f)oli(:ies aruf f)roceifures will establish the responsibilities of volunteers and 
staff as they relate to program of)eratiori. Volunteers will be responsible for filling in attendance 
forms, reiu)rifMig "out of f)CK:ket" exf)enses, etc. Likewise, staff members will need to know who 
the coordinator is and tiow to submit a request for a volunteer, etc. These procedures should all 
be eMiiboified in a set of forms. Some examples of forms that can be used are supplie(f m the 
Resource Materials at the eruf of this stx^tion. 



Design Orientation for Faculty^ Staff, and Volunteers 

Beyond tlie procecJural considerations, there is the element of human interaction in the 
program. Both volunteers and staff should be made aware of their responsibilities. They should 
understand each other's roles and know how to operate effectively together. Volunteers are just 
like other em|)loyees in that they make commitments and are expected to honor them. Staff 
persons working with volunteers have the responsibility of making it clear what tiTat commitment 
is and helping volunteers to achieve maximum satisfaction from their jobs. "Much of the working 
relationship between the volunteer and staff will be defined by the job description. However, the 
lob^escription cannot create a sensitivity to what a volunteer is or what on educator is and does.' 
Tfuis, some orientation is needed. 

Orientat^Mi is the process of acquainting the volunteers and the involved school personnel to 
the program anH its policies and to each other. The twp groups may be oriented at different times 
and from different perspectives. The staff may need tb be "sold" on the program and so may need 
an earlier orientation. The volunteers will get a "sales job" as a part of the recruitment campaign 
and will not need an orientation unjjl they first enter the school facility. 

The volunteers' orientation should be designed with the needs of people who are unfamiliar 
with the institution in mind. It should endeavor to familiarize them with the physical surroundings. 
Maps showing parking, building entrances, elevators, stairs, location of the volunteer coordinator's 
office, cafeteria, restrooms, infirmary or school nurse, telephones, and activity areas should be' 
provided. A tour of the facility would also be'.useful. Volunteers should also be aware of the insti 
tution policies and practices. Catalogues, school handbooks, or classroom visits may help them with 
this. All of this should be geared toward making the volunteers feel as comfortable in their work 
environment as possible, but not overwhelmed. 
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Volunteers must also understanil their rusponsibilitios in the volunteer program. A short 
brochure such as the one in tlie Resource Materials Section can l>e used for tliis, 

For faculty and staff members to work efftJctively witfi volunteers they need to come to terms 
with tlieir own attitudes regarding volunttH?rs, older people, and people with practical skills. Hie 
faculty and staff may be outwarclly enthusiastic about the program and even submit job (lescrip 
tions, but these actions may be only token support. They may at)ree with the program in principle, 
or they may feel they can advance themselves in tlie organization by participating in the program, 
or they may even see the volunteer as an opportunity to get cheap labor; however, when faced with 
the reality of supervising and maintaining tlie interest of volunteers, some staff support may fade. 
The volunteer coorctinator needs to recogni/e tlie potential for this problem and work with staff 
to turn token support into informed support. 

What is meant by informed support is simply that the faculty and staff be fully aware of the 
type of commitment they are making and the kind of person with.whom they will be working. 
They need to develop a positive attitude towar(l both. In order to help faculty and st^f io do this, 
the volunteer coordinator neeils to explore with the faculty ami staff possible misconceptions or 
biases and work tfirough them to come to a better understanding. Some misconceptions or biases 
faculty and staff may have are listed in Example 17.* A good attitude toward the commitment and 
the volunteers is considered essehtial to a strong program, so the volunteef coordinator should 
probe the faculty and staff about their feelings. 

Ideally, the faculty and staff members should find that their jobs change with the assistance 
of a volunteer. They will accjuire not only new supervisory skills, but also tiiey can take new direc 
tions as a faculty volunteer team. 

The volunteer coordinator sliould explore attitudes with faculty and staff riiembers before 
they begin with their volunteers and while they are working with them. It would be best to keep 
any exploratory sessions as informal as possible. A group discussion over tfie lunch hour would be 
adequate. The faculty and staff have a great demand on their time, so this may be all the time they 
can spare. Also, noon hour discussions would not require much preparation and could be scheduled 
wlienever there was a need for them. Tlie volunteer coordinator may also want to prepare some 
written materials to give to the faculty and staff at the end of the discussion. Short, informative 
pamphlets would be enough to give faculty and staff members something to which they can refer. 

Communications between the faculty and coordinator should not stop with organized 
sessions. Faculty members may need the continued assistance of the coordinator to adjust to 
working with a volunteer. An open door and a standing invitation to visit the coordinator's office 
can do much to encourage cortimunication. A reading corner with materials on working with 
volunteers makes a nice^ddition to the coordinator's office. 

All efforts to work ivith faculty and staff members on an individual and group level will go 
far in building a positive/attitude. If they have a positive attitude, then the program should run well. 

Adjust Environment to Accommodate Needs of Older People 

Campuses may need to make their physical environment supportive for older volunteers. 
Changes in eyesight and hearing that accompany old age can leave an older person confused in an 
environment that is easily negotiable by younger persons. Diminished physical energy may make it 
difficult for an older person to travel around the campus. Renovations to the physical plant may be 
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Example 17 
BIASES TO RECOGNIZE AND OVERCOME 



Otttn. faculty and staff members have preconceived ideas on dealing with retired volunteers 
Sonie common biases are displayed by the faculty or staff member who - 

1. Takes a good Samaritan attitude toward program: likes to feel she/he is giving an older person a 
chance to be mvolved but doesn't really take contribution seriously. 

2 Is prone to ageism really needs assistance and so is willing to try the program. bu4 really feels 
older people are too feeble to be of much help. 

\ 

3 Is insensitive to problems of age may not realize need to nurture confidence. May not respond 
well to length of time tasks take or volunteers' limited mobility, e.g.. tardiness. 

4 Exhibits professional chauvinism feels it is all right to have a volunteer and even accepts that 

an older ^>erson can contribute, but limits duties or hours and protects because of lack of ^ 
confidence m abilities. 

5 Has the "keeping busy" syndrome: feels confident in individual volunteer's abilities. bu< doesn't 
carve out any role for the ^)erson. Doesn't recogni/e the need to cultivate volunteer motivation 
sees volunteer as "go for" or cheap labor. 

6. Has over expectations: really agrees with ideals of program and believes retired technicians can 
contribute a lot. but wants too much too fast. 

7. Has under expectations: really agrees with ideals of program and believes retired technicians can 
contribute, but doesn't know how to ask ^or contributions. 

8. Makes distinction l)etvveen paid and unpaid work: views motivation as a function of dollars. 
Forgets own intrinsic motivation for work and doesn't consider volunteer motis/ation. 

9. Is unconscious of need for rewards: rkognizes volunteer's intrinsic i^otivation and willingness 
to work without pay. Also believes in program and so makes good use of volunteers, but forgets 
the value of^a smile or a thank you |p an unpaid worker. 

10. Does not convey support for volunteer: is more than happy to have volunteer assistance and 
has confidence in volunteer, but doesn't share the confidence with other people. Doesn't 
promote volunteer to students or outside agency personnel or other staff with vyhom volunteer 
may have contact. 

11. Is inflexible: wants volunteer assistance for what she/he feels needs to be done. Does not 
encourat^ or accept suggestions from volunteers. 

12. Is unresponsive to changing needs of the volunteer: as volunteer gains confidence in job. 
doesn't suggest increased hours, or new tasks, rather keeps on same job day after day. 
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too oxpensivo for tlie collm)o to create a truly l)arrier froe environment for its older volunteeVs. 
However, aifjustnients tliat will make tin? environment more friendly for tlie older volunteer can be 
made at little or no cost. 

Sp(H:ial arrangements for parking can he made for volunteers wlio drive. Spaces can be 
reserved for tliem close to tlie building to wliicli tliey report or, if that is not possible, some form 
of transportation to and from tfie parking area can he provided. Tfie provision of easily read signs 
identifying buildings, rooms and procedures would also facilitate tilings for tlie volunteer. If 
signs cannot he installed, volunteers can be paired witli younger students wlio can orient tliem to 
the facility. Also, plenty of seating sliould be made available. Care should be taken to provide 
chairs witli arms and back, making them easy to get in and out of. 

Not all volunteers will requir^pecial arrangements. Ttje best approacli may be to offer 
assistance but not to assume that it is needed. Volunteers will feel most comfortable wlien tliey 
feel tliey fit into tlie normal routine, not when special arrangements are riiade for them. 



Community 

Continue to Opemte Promotion^/ Curtipoign 

Promotion should be continual. As the program develops, additional faculty members become 
aware of how volunteers can ser^e the college and seek their serA/ices. In seeking to identify and 
recnjit volunteers, it is important to reriiember that they are attracted by riieaningful, worthwhile 
[)ositions. By keeping the prograrii before the public in the local media, corTimunity awareness is 
heightened, laying the groundwork forvolurheer response. 

The most effective means of recruiting volunteers is on a person to person basis. This provides 
the opportunity to answer any questions and allay any fears. The recruiters' enthusiasm and 
first hand information help effect a response. Persons particularly effective in bringing in new 
volunteers are the current volunteers and their appreciative superA/isors. 

See the section beginning on page 65 for additional information on recruiting volunteers. 




RESOURCE MATERIALS: 
PUT THE PROGRAM IN PLACE 
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PROJECT ASSERT 



Cincmntfi Rtcrtation Commiiilon 

PERSONAL DATA 

Ms. Mr 
Address 
N«ightx)f hood 
Ddte of Birth 



R«tlr«ci S«nlor Volunt^r Program 



Date 

Zip Code 

Telephone Number 
Transportation 



Do you have any |.>hysical hmitations that would hindjj/you in volunteering? 



Person to call in case of enmrgency 
Relationship 

EDUCATION 

Number of years attended school (circle one) 

6 8 10 12 14 16 

Schools Attended beyond High School 



Telephof)G Numt)er 



18 



low than 18 years 



irlajor 



Degree 



EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCE (Please list major work experience) 



Employer 



Dates of 
Employment 



Title of 
Position 



Duties 
Performed 



continued 



Application fornrrused bV Cincinnati site. Note it is from the RSVP. All volunteers at 
University College were processed through RSVP, 




VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE 



/ 



Please list previous'volunteer work tor organizations other than your church or synaqoguo: 



* Organization 



Dates 
Served 



Average hours 
per week 



Duties 
PerforrTKKl 



PROJECT ASSERT VOLUNTEERING ^ . 

Please number from one to five the days in the order you prefer/to volunteer lor Project ASSERT: 
MON TUBS WED * TH^JRS , FRI 



Do you need reimtxirsement for transportation? 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORIVIATION 

Civic Interests 

Hol:;bie$ - Personal Interests 
Organizations {sociaK religious, unions, etc) 
Additional Information 



Meals? 
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VOLUNTEER'S REPORT FORM 

(PlMie return thit form at the end of each month in the enclosed postage paid envelope.) 
- - _ Date ; 

Addr^st 



Name of p«rson($) with whom you have worked 



Date 



Number of 
Volunteer Hours 



Description of activity 



cr;». 



-J 







< 



# 



ERIC 



Pilfer ^ny quesftons to Clara D.^cJGlone. Coor^jnator; Projict ASS^Rf, Room 9209. Sinclair 
Community Col^e^.^elephone 226-2720, .> ^ ' \ 



1 , 



Signature 



(Sfnclair^epartment Representative^ 



Monthly report form used by Sinclair Community CoHege. i 
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C THI NATIONAl CWTOI 

r FM MSCMHM M VOCATVNM. EDUCATION 

^ n»« Ota* tww mil !■ K M SM 
^^^^^^ «« I«MI MM C««l 




Activity to Support the 
Strengthening of Education 
ITHROUGH Retired Technicians 



J 




i 



Three-fbld brochure §iven to volunteers tB guide their experience 
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BE tNG A V OLUNTLER 

As you begin your new job as a 
volunteer, you might wonder how you 
should act^ Doe;s being a voluf>teer 
require anything different f roni 
be'4ng a paid worker? The answer is 

^no! As . a volunteer you are np less 
^mportant to the col lege than 
paid staff member. You become a 
parf of' the team' of people who are 
all working togethttr f'oward the 
goals of the i/istilutlon when you 

cagree to serve as a voluntee^,, 

Insic^ is a list of ••Do's" and 
f**Don»ts'4 Whicb should help you 

understand your role as la volunteer. 

Keep them in mirid as you 'beg i n your 
, job as the;collede, ^ 



00 



( n Oi> . .make d \:iinfni tment to j 
volunteer job ^nd live up to il. 

(2) Oo . . .arrive or; lime and %hcm 
up on the days yi)u arc cxpccled. 

(}) Oi) . .call in advance if you 
•are unable to be on time or will 
be absent from work. 

1^) Oo - we I i:i)me supervision. 

Accept the guidance of i'omeone 
who is nH>re familiar with the 
institutiv>n and can 'clarify 
what Is fxpec ted ()t- you . 

Oo .ho»K)r ific Miles and 

policies of the institution. 
Cons I der your se l,f another 
s^a M membe i . 

(6) Do - .accept thtilU-nges in 
your work, but not unless you 
feel you .H:an hahiHe thern. 

( /') ' • .respect, your role-tn tlfe 
institution. Work within the 
limits of your job description, 
assume authority only after 
clearing it with your supervisor. 

(8) . ' .allow yourself t^^j^qrow 
' 5>n your job. Be ♦open to 
y • - suggestions or training that 
will improve your work and 
value to the institution. 



Brochnre tor voiunteer/ycontiniied. 



(9) Do . . .share your thoughts about 
the job situation with your 
supervisor. Suggest new duties 
or procedures . 

(10) Do . . .recogni/c that some 

information you gel from your 
job may not be for publ ic 
con sump t i on and resppc t the 
ins I i tut i on ' s need for conf iden t - 
i a I i t y on some ma t ler s . 



(N) Do . . .be open-minded And try 

to under st^)ncl and honor the goals 
and objectives of the college 
and wt)rk with the staff in 
ach i ev i nq t hem . 



DON 'jr 

(I) Don't . . .make a coninitmeni if 
you don ' t mean i t . 

{I) Don't , . .make a habit tvf tardi- 
ness or skipping days. 

(3) Don't . . .assuijie that it doesn't 
matter if you are there or not 
t^nd let pegpje neglect to know of 
your whereabouts. 

Don't . . .feel threatened by 
Supervision and reject help 
or take the attitude that you 
know every thl no. 



(5) Don't . . . i gnorcN^he rules and 
policies of the institution, 
feeling that because you arc a 
volunteer you deserve special 
t reatman t . 



(6) 



(7) 



(8) 



(9) 



Don't . . .take on jobs you 
aren't capable of performing. 

Don't . . .assume responsibility 
for things and act without the 
approval of your supervisor. 

Don't . \ .be afraid of learning 
and refuse suagestions or training. 



su^e 



Don't . . .suffer in silence if 
you are unhappy about your job 
situation. Provide constructive 
criticism and try to solve the 
problgrn. 



(10) Oon't . . .spread stofies about 
students and/or the i,nsl i t u t ion , 
talking about private matters 
1 n publ i c . ' 

(II) Oon't . . .be* set in your ways 
and reject the college and what 
itt is without trying to under- 
stand it-"WOcking against it 
rather than wilfl it. 
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Oommunity 



Program 
Component 



Institution 



1 Continue promotional 
campaign 



RECRUIT 
AND 
PLACE 
VOLUNTEERS 



1. Follow-up faculty and staff 
regarding volunteer jobs . 

2. ^Cfoe" and select volunteers 

3. Place volunteers 

4. Qtient volunteers 



\ 



A. 
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RECRUIT AND PLACE VOLUNTEERS 



Hecriiilirnj and placirnj volunteers is a continuincj function of any volunteer program. Once the 
instituti(in lunjins^j promotional campaign, it is recruiting \lolunteers. And, oijce it begins recruitinfl 
volunteers, tt will be faced with placing them. ^ 

Ret:ruitnierit and placement will not occur at the samele^pl Throughout the program. Certain 
times of tlu» year may fx? more fruitful than others. Winter seems tp be a poor time to recruit. The 
liarsli weiithet teniJs to keep older people at home. "Cabin fever" may get a few volunteers out, 
so rtH:ruitm»Mit efforts should not be discontinued. The sthool y^ar also has some peak periods and 
some slow [)oriods that will effect recruitment ancl placements. \/acation times will be slow times, 
wlieroas the Ijeginning of each term, quarter, or semester is a very good time. 



Institution 
4 ■ 

Follow uf) hM-ultv J/hl St.iff Regimlini) Volunteer Jobs / » ' 

I lu' discussion on developing volunteer jobs emphasized the need for follow up when working 
with faculty and staff. It is mentioned again here bociiuse it is so important. The volunteer coordi 
nator should never just assume that faculty and staff members who submitted a job description 
will follow tlitough with the prcKOSs of obtaining volunteer assistance on their own. The coordinator 
sliould maintain constant contact with faculty members to keep them informed of the progress 
towards finding a volunteer for their needs as well as to«check the status of the volunteer position. 
The contacts sfiould help man^tain staff enthusiasm lor the program. Checking on the status of a 
|ob will also .eliminate the embaN^sing situation in which a volunteer is placed in a job that is no 
longei iivailaf)le. 

Streen and Select Volunteers v *\ 

S<;reefiing is essential to a volunteer program and is^n^cessary f^r determining which volunteer? 
are suitable for the program and what assignments suif^hem best. It. may seem awkward to screen 
people who are kind enough to donate thejr skills-to the college. The feeling may be that anyone 
wilt? volunteers should be given sometfiing. And, it may be especially tempting to dispense with 
screening when the volunteers seem to be few and far between and the program needs bodies td 
justify its existence. \ 

All potential volunteers should be screened, however. The students need to be protected from 
volunteers whose intentions may be noble, but wfio are not equipped to handle the job. Also, the 
quality of the volunteers can affect the reputation of the institution just as much as the quality 
of its paid staff. The support of the staff members who work with the volunteers must also be 
considered. They need people who can help and supplement their efforts, no/bnes who will work 
at cross purposes. Screening also protects the volunteers themselves. If they do not have the 
requisite skills for a job, a potentially happy, gratifying experience could turn out to be a frustrat 
ing and demoralizing one. 

In screening volunteers, the college's prirfiary interest should be in what they can do, wliat 
they M//// do. and how their personal characteristics or idiosyncrasies will affect performance on the 
iob. "Can do ' qualities are such things as abilities, knowledge, skills, education, communication 
skills, hobbies, interests, work experience, and volunteer experience. "Will do" qualities may be 
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cornniitrnent to volunteer work, initiative, rnotiviition, adaptability to tlie work situation, respect 
for cotitKlentiality, ability to follow directives from others, reliability, and flexibility. Personal 
cju.alities to look for'are emotional maturity, mental alertness, good appearance, and patience and' 
friencfliness in relatiny to people. 

The most common technique for screening is tlie use of an application form in combination 
with an i»nterview. The application form can be used to elicit information about the person's "can 
do" cjualilies. (Samples of the application forms (Jesigned for use at the test sites can be found in 
the Rescx/rce Materials for tlie prtn/ious section.) An interview can help establish some senie of the 
person's "will do" qualities as well as give tlie interviewer a chance to rate the person's personal 
cjualities. The interview also provides a forum for exchanging any last bits of information. The 
coordinator may want to take the opportunity to explain, the goals of the program and of the 
institution and to review the available positions. Tlie interview also gives the applicants ah oppor 
tunily to ask tlie'coordinator questions and clarify any misconceptions. 

It should bo clear by now that screening is an important process. It is easy enougfi to identify 
till? cjuahties l)elieved essential to satisfactory performance of a job. It is yet another thing to elicit 
tliat information from someone. Tin? af>|)lication is fairly straightforward and should pose little 
or no |)roblem. It qan be given to a person at any time. If the coordinator is not present when the 
|)efson com|)letes it, arrangements should be rniKle for returning it. An interview should be ^ 
st:lieduled if tliere is a job available at that time. If not, a star^iped, addressed envelope for returning 
tlie application should be provided. 

y 

Interviews re(juire a little mpre skill. Twoj|Mualities are essential; tlie ability to ask appropriate 
cjuestions ami the ability to listen. In conductirig an inftrview, it is necessary to create a feeling of 
r>iutual confidence, a friendly relationship. As tlie interview progresseS,/the primary objective is 
not to eliminate a person, but to eliminate assignments for that person. It will no doubt be 
necessary to weed ogt some undesirable candidates, but the goal really is to find a suitable place 
merit for tlie applicant There is no need to be "hard nosed" or tough. What is needed is information 
and tlie best way to get it is to establish o good relationship with the potential volunteer. Example 
18 contains some advice for conducting interviews. ^ ^ 

Two people will be involved inscreqning prospective volunteers - the volunteer coordinator 
and the staff member who submitted a job description. The volunteer coordinator will make the 
first contact. Screening the volunteer primarily for "can do" qualities through the application and 
an inforngal interview, the coordinator can match the volunteer to a position or eliminate the appli- 
cant frorii th^ program. As soorj as a position has been identified, the staff member who submitted 
tlie position should be given an opportunity to interview the applicant. The volunteer coordinator 
can arrange for a meeting. It should not be left to the faculty member. Too often, other duties get 
in the way of completing the process for securing a volunteer cind the volunteer is' left dangling. 
The coordinator will have to bring the staff member and volunteer together for an interview. 



^-^"'''^ The final word on whether the volunteer is acceptable or not must come from the staff 
member who will supervise the volunteer. Any othjBr arrangement may result in an improper 
placement. It is essential that there be total acceptance on tfie part of the staff member, super 
visor, or both if a productive relationship is to develop. 
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Example 18 
TIPS FOR INTERVIEWING 



• Li^ttm, bfl alert, and concentrate on what th«Mipplic«iW IS say if)tt/^ ' 

• Builc) on what th.. inter v.eywe, ,ay. follow ther. tram of ttuuight. and ask .,uest.ons rn some sort 
ot locjical Older 

• Ask indriect questions ,«ther than ,)i,«ct questions. These will elicit more information than direct 
questij^is that lequiie only yes oi no responses. Compaie. for example, "md you enjoy your last 
|oh> with "What did you like most about youi last job?" 

• Ohtain^statistical data from the volunteer application, save the inteiview for more personal dafcii. 

• Oon't pressure the interviewees, (|ive them time to answer the question posecf. 

• Oon-t inter., ipt tlv« .„,sw.h an interviewee is qivi.u, to inter |m:t opinions or to ask another question. 

• Avoid makiiu, snap )ud(,ments. A ^M^rson•s dress may ,u,t Im, pleasinq. hut it should not Im, the l>asis 
for a decision Listen to wfiat the persofi has to say before maki.u) decisions. 

• Treat applicants warriily. Put therii at ease hy offer iru) coffee, etc. 

1 • . • • 

• Don t lot the interview dia.,. a half hour is long enough to get the information needed Make sure 
howi-ver. that the interview is not rushed. Applicants should foel at ease and not like they are 
takinq up valuable time noe(Jlessly. 

• Make sure information is provided as well as solicited dining the interview. Explain the program 
and positions to the applicant. 

, • Be honest with the volunteers. If they cannot be placed, they should told. It the volunteers 
can t)e placed. l)e s»)ecific about future contact 

• ^ind out about the volunteers' in'terost in the piogram. Why did they apply? This will help in 
placing the person. 



Place Volunteers 

Placement is a product of the screening process. Volunteers are tentatively placed after their 
first contact with the volunteer coordinator. At this time, volunteers express an interest in any 
number of positions and are matched to positions according to information gleaned from their 
application form and preliminary interview./ inal placement, of course, does not occur until 
volunteers have met with their potential supervisors and are found to be acceptable by those 
persons and vice versa. 

Placement involves, quite simply, matching the skills, interests and personal characteristics of 
the volunteer with the requirements for a specific job. In attempting to match a person with a job 
the volunteer coordinator should keep several things in mind. Volunteers need time to get "hooked 
on the program. Initially, they may seem hesitant about making much of a time commitment. This 
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IS iu)t till iimisiitil |)tittrrn of l)rh»ivi()r for volunttMHs. Tliey nre not sure if tliey'll like tlu? 
('xpeWKMu e* rntiy ru)t In* surt* how welcome tliey Generiilly S|)eakin(|, tlie volunteers increase 
lIuMi hoiMS^ tliey i)et used to the f)ro(irtirn tirul tlieir ()osition. 

SonuMhiru) lo tivoiil is urulerfiliiciruj volunteers. Tliis might luippon when volunteers are over 
i|Uiililieil tor tlieir iissicinments or too many |)eoplo are assicined to a jol) that r(?(Uiires only a few 
peopUv Ciiven tlu» ttMuleney^of volunteers to somewhat (juarcled in tlieir interest and commit 
n\v\\\ wluMi they first |oin the |)ro(iram, it is easy to underplace them. The cpordinator sliould l)e 
iiWiire* of peo|^U»'s t(»ndency to undersell tliemselves and should urge them into more cluillerujinci 
|ol)S 1 1 llijt IS not possil)le, an eltort slunild l)e made later to upgracle tlie volunteer's jol), once tjie 
voluni(»ef trels niort* comfor ttit)U* witli the i»nvironment. > J 

llir voliinteei i ixviHiiniUor should not make a |)la(^ement and tlien forget al)out tin? volunteer. 
\ ti( h volunftMv f)lat:tMnent sliould revu?wed iieriodically to see if it is working out as ex|)ected. 
VolunttuMs I'tin I :litiru)t» jiosUions or [)ositions can l)e modified tO|)rovide tlie voluntCHM witli a mort? 
inlen^stiiK) exfuM lenct* 

t \|)ct lencc tit tht» (itMnonstftition sites litis sliowrWiiat recruitment, jot) develo|)ment, and 
iH.u rnuMit Dttefi (H'ciir simultiiruH)Usly and involve inttMise om* to one contacts. It retjuires (juite a 
htiltHu rni) tict to k(H»p p(H)ple interesteil while trying to make all the arrangements tor a |)lacement. 
()n( luMipIt* kWv tifiproticlied, l)e they staff meml)ers or |)ros|)ective volunteers, tlie coordinator 
must ( ontinutilly sttiy in toucli with them to nitiintain tlieir interest and entluisiasrn. Placement is 
a very slow [uocess I liere tire many intervening factors sucli as getting pa|)erwork done, arranging 
t»(»(»nHUme»nts, tiruj*»stalilisliiru) communication l)etween volunteers and staff merribers, which can 
mtikeMt ti trustratiMj [)rocess. In order to maintain interest, tlie volunteer coorcfinator must main 
tain clos(» and consttint contact with everyone involved. Case histories of two volunteer |)lacements 
f)rovidt»ti 111 t XtimpU»s 19 tirul 20 to illustrate tliis |)oint. 

OttvtM Voldfitrvrs X 

A f)fevi(His s(»ction advocated tlie need for orientation arnf suggestions were made for tlie 
( (witent (it nititiu uils to he used for tins |)ur|)ose. Once volunteers are on cam[)us, consicferation will 
hnve to Uv (jiveri to how and when orientation will t)e conducted. Orientation may befiandled 
intoniititly with the coordinator l)riefing each volunteer on entry into the program. Or, it may be 
htindlcd ti more formally with |)lanned presentations and tours, etc. A determining factor will 
he the ruimher of volunteiMS entering the [)rogram at any one time. 

< 

Community 

1 1 w.is su(|irstt'(i t'iirlier tluit, wIumi liiunchiny i\ promotional campaign, a variety of protno 
tional ti'clinuiues sliould be usecJ. After tlie promotional campaign has been operating for a while 
.mil voluntoeTs luive been recruited, tfu? various techniques used should be evaluated for their effec 
tiveness in tittr.icting volunteers. Resources always seem to be scarce, so it would be wise to elimi 
tuitf tlu)se promotional toclinicjues tluit are not "paying off" and emphasise tliose that are most 
productive. 
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Example 19 

VOLUNTEER PLACEMENT AS RELATED TO ASSERT STAFF 
THE CINCINNATI SiTE VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR 



CASE 1: R«tir*d D«an of Admiiiions from Brandeii Univeriity 

Volunteer Job: Aiiiiting in Admittioni Office conducting follow up to luipended itudenti. 

I/IG I iei:»Mved phAiui call from VoliintmM Action Cem»r (VAC) inquuing if theie would iw an 
intiMost in the fomuM Dean of Admissions. Brandeis University, wfio is disabled and rwtiied. 
No nanu> or addittss avuiluble. 

I / 1 / Idlkod to r^oan of Admissions and h»? t>xpit>ss(>d ()r»'at intorost. 

I'm 2:« 29 30 A 2/6 ^ 

f ollow iip I i:.ill»?(l VAC to Icain potential voluhtm s namo, adduiss. phono numbei. No 
suicoss 



2 13 



2/ lb 

2/26 

2/2/ 

2/29 

3/2 

3/16 

3/20 

3/21 
3/26 



Meetiiiy with Dcai) of A(in)issioi)$ cu)(i Deai) of Academic Advisifig. Discussed as possible 
vohinteei placemoDts makiny telephone coDtact with iu?w students to welcome them and 
make known to the;n that counseloi assistance is availa|)le if needed, making telephone 
contact with transfer students (from two year college to>our yeai college) to survey if the 
sluder)t was prepared for the transfer, and organizing and running a Job Seeking Skills 
workshop foi students Dean expressed cdT)cern re: breach of confidence. Therefore, she 
Could not agree to volunteer working with students. 

On or' about this date contacted University of Cincinnati Legal Division and requested 
claiification foi Project ASSERT volunteers ir)teracting with students for admissions. 

Saw article in Focus ( U C publication) describing University College plans to contact 
selected susjxjnded students as part of student recruitment program. I called Dean of 
AdfDissions to discuss placing the wolunteer. He was not available. 

Dean of Admissior)s r)ot available. 

I phone^fVAC for volunteer information. Not available. 

I phoned VAC and did learn name of volunteer. No address «or phone number. 

Dean of Admissions agreed to consider the volunteer if Legal Division gives their OK. 

VAC gave me home address of volunteer. I had to call information from home to learn 
j)hor>e number. ' ' . 

I phoned volunteer, described Project ASSERT and the possible placement. He expressed 
interest. I mailed letter and informatior> packet (3/21/79). 

Received clarification on legal issue. Found volunteers could act as agents for the volunteer 
<&ordinator and-so could be seen as having a legitimate educational interest in obtaining 
kr)owledge about students. They felt further that the risks of legal action are so minimal as 
to be outweighed by the potential benefits to.be gained by the program. 

...continued 
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A '2ii Meetiiu) with the Ociin of Acadoniu: Advisinfl to t)rin(| hoi up to date on cidi if uuition. 

Wr tliscussud vohinttfor lolo iintl lesponsitjilitios to hor siitisfaction unci slio ^\]\mn\ to h<ivi? 
volimtotM swive wi^h Atlinissions 

Ai? I h,i(l mwetinq with D«ao of Admissions and arrunged foi hini to call vohintooi. 

4 f) I followtul up iiiul K»tiin«d Dean of Admissions and voluntooi are discussing proceduie tlu?v 

vVill follow foi volunteei to call sus^wruted students selected hy admissions Tl^e puipose is to 
h«iv«» stucfent return to pioyram^ 

4 U) n«Mn i)f Admissions is oigani/ing list of student names and plione numbuis for volunteei 
to contact 

^(><(* ^ ^jJ PHl^d in this outline is a lunch exploratory date between Dean of 

^JHuUpir^rui volunteer (yid meetings t)etween Dean of Admissions and myself 
#)m|B^ked to tx! updated, and additional phone calls made hy Dean of 
Adn^sioiis and myself to contact volunteer . 



Example 20 

VOLUNTEER PLACEMENT AS RELATED TO ASSERT STAFF 
BY THE CINCINNATI SITE VOLUNTEER COORDINATOR 



CASE 2: , Retired Food Service Director from Local School District 

Volunteer Job. Consulting on the development of a Dietetic Technician Program 

1 23 I called a memlier of the University of Ciricinnati Gerontology Council, told her about 
Project ASSERT and asked if she could suggest people I could contact. 

2/6 I mailed letters and information packets to the four people suggested. 

2/20 The retired Mt. Healthy School District Food Service Director responded to the letter. 
I described the Cincinnati Technical College (CTC) Dietetic Technician Curriculum (a 
program being developed for September 79) and she agreed to meet the instructors. 

270 I called Personnel Director at CTC and told her of volunteer and her interest. 

2/27 I followed up with Personnel Director, and made an appointment for 3/2 for volunteer 
to meet the instructors. 

I called volunteer to inform her of meeting date and hour. 

3/9 Volunte^, Placement Director, the two instructors and I met. The program and other 
outcomes vvere discussed and the volunteer agreed to be placed at CTC. 
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2. Maintain morale 
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MONITOR AND PROMOTE THE PROGRAM 



After iiiiticil voluntLMirs inv ructuitod cttu) plm:jMl, (lju voluntoor coordifuitor assumes, in 
rttklition to the oth«?r roles, tin? ()osition ot program maintonartco person. At first, tlio major 
conoor^i of tlie cootdindtot is to f)ttn(| ()eo()Urinto tlu? (irocjrjim. As tfio proflram becomes moie 
estafilislied, it is important to maintain tlu; program at a steady rate. Quite simply, volunteers 
must l»e kept in the program oner? they )oin it, and n;plii('t?ments need to he found for those 
volunteers who do choose to leave the pro()ram. 

Moiiitoriru) is tlu? sunu? cis tlu? otlu?r (:ornporu?nts hi(ihli(ihte(l in this.Hafulhook. Tlu?n? is roallv 
no distinct l)rajuik in tlu? pro()rcun duriru) which oth(?r activities ure put on hold so thiU nurtiitor 
iru)CiHi {i\kv pkK:i?, It is j continuous function that hh?n(is into tlu? flow of activiti(Vr(?latod to the 
other conipoiu?nts. Proinotional activities are not stopped duriiu) this component, nor do placenuMU 
iK:tivities come to a halt. The pro()rani is veiy fluid. Thus, while tlu? institution Is learniiu) about its 
program throucih nu)nitorin(|, il is still placiiu) and HH:iuitiru| arul inakifu) inunediate chaiujes ifi 
procedure if piohleins aie found. 



Institution 

Meduitv Stjff VolnnWtH WorkifU/ ReUidotisbins 

* 

The pro()rarn will benefit from haviiuj a corps of dedicat(?d volunteers who have a steady*" 
interest in p, rticipatiiu) in tlnf pro()rani. Creatiiu) this corps will take soriio effort. The process starts 
with the delineation of solid volunteer positions involviiu) mearunqful work followed by aneffec 
tive interviewiiu) and scieeniiu) p/ocess that insures (|Ood plactnnents. Once volunteers are on the 
|oh, it IS essential that they feel satisfied Satisfaction is their paycheck; without it they will (|uit. 
It is ru?cessary, then, to pursue practices that will maintain volunteer morale while on the job. 
Volunteers vvill l)e very dependent on the staff members with whorTi they wb^k. Thus, it is essential 
that staff nieml)ers are able to supervise tlu? volunteeis effectively. The coordinator will fiave to 
act as a mediator; if drop outs or irregularity of hours signal trouble, the coordinator should take 
note and try to put things right. ^ 

In order to be a nu?diator, the coor(finator will have to monitor the program. Wfiile some 
problems may he l)rought directly to the coor(finator's.attention, others will be less obvious and 
ru^ed to be (liscovered. Monitoring basically rnvolves gathering ancj analyzing pertinent data on a 
continuous bas^s. This data can serve as aitlstification for making changes in the program anc^ also 
as in/drimition f.or the final evaluation. 

For the monitoring effort to be of much uso, it needs to be organized. The coordinatqr must 
identify indicators tfiat reflect positive program conditions. Retention, whether or not staff and 
volunteers stay in the.f)rogram,' would be an indicator. Some other indicators may be: 

• Voluriteers fulfill prearranged time commitments ' 

• Volunteers carrV out specific tasks indicated in thofr job descriptions 

• Volunteers are regular in attendance 

• Volunteers increase original hours ' 

i 





Those are fneasurahlo indicators tliat are roUuively easy to acqUi^^e throgglJli systeai of good 
recoriJs. A periodic review ()1 tin? recorcls will qive tlie coordinator some indic^on of how tilings ^ 
are iioiny. • ^ * . ' * 

A * • ' 

Other program conditions may not l>e (Viptured on records and may require a regular schedule ' 
.of meetings with ttie progran^ participants. Such meetings may be used to probe satisfaction with 
various facets of the program. Are volunteers and staff comfortable with their placerrients? Do they 
feel liapf)y witli tlie apiount of work tliey have to do? Are staff members satisfied witli the vvork 
the voluntet^rs are doing? Informal discussions that attempt to discover this kind of ipformatiorf 
can provide more subjective information, which can be used to target problems. An accuniblatjon 
of this information, xibng with tlie quantitative information can be very valuable when it i§ thiriB to 
evaluate the program. . 

Maintain Morale » , . 

Tliere are two sets of pepple whose morale is essential to the program: the volunteers and the 
staff supervisois. If vokinteer morale is low, there will very jK^jbably be a very low rate of retention i 
ar\d tile program will find itself losing volunteers. If staff morale is Ipw, there will probably be very 
few staff i7)embers willltig t6 work with a volunteer and the pi^ogr^ will find jtself with few, if 
any, positions. , . ^ 

An essential method for maintaining good morale is rect)gnition. Both ^taff and volunteers 
sliould be recogni^ed for their Efforts, Recognition may be thought of asap extrir^sic reward. It 
signifies satisfaction with a pt*rson^s performance. Volunteerfe receive recognition in lieu of monetary 
payment for what they do. Altliough staff are remunerated fV<heir services, their work with 
volunteers is usually an added item to tKeir -job description tha^ is not reflected m their pay. ^oth 
volunteers and staff may have intrinsic motivaiionS f^r doing their jobs. For the volunteer it may 
l)e a desire to help people. Foi^ the staff it may be tfTe desire to do more with their time. Ho^yever, 
l)otli will benefit from some f.orm of recognition. ^ 

There are many different forms pf recognition. They range from very informal to formal. A 
smile, a nod. or a 7thank .you" are alhforms of recognition that should be itJcorporated into daily 
interactions between program participants. More formal forrfvs of recognition may be an award 
dinner, publicity, or a tetter of thanks. Example 21 displays many forms of recognition-that could 
be used in the institution. ^ . . ^ ' 

Care must be taken when awarding recognition not to^it staff against volunteers. A volunteer 
position. is successful because both volunteer and staff member have contributed to it. The team , 
work requ ir^jj^R^nakQ a volunteer job successful t)e eitipbasized by rewardmg alL people , 
involved. ^""^^^^^ # . * 
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fOB, SERVfOES RENDERED, 




« ' f^. 

4:snnile , 

have a volunteer program suggestion box 

reimburse assignrnent related expenses 

condv<^t community wide, cooperative, 
interagency re<;^nitjon Events 

have a picnic ' 

allow tree enrollnrwnt in courses at college 

allow tree access to campu$ fBcifities 

^sk for a report 

0<ve service stripes . : \ 

maintain a coffee bar ^ 
plan annual ceremonial occasions 
recognize personal needs and problems 
accommodate personal needs and piLoblemsr ^ 
^ be pleasant ^ ' ' 

use in an emergency situation 
post Honor Rqll 

keep challenging volunteers J 

^ ♦ 

say "Good Morning" 
greet by oantie ' ' 

provide good pre sej^vice training 
hpip develop self-confidence 
take time to explain fully 
_ be verbal * 

_ motivate agency VIPs to converse with thpm 

holdVap sessions ^ 

_ give additional responsibility 

affDr^j^^rticipation in team planning v 

enable to groW oq the job * * 

color code nllmeJriigs to indicate particula^ 
achievements JKours, years) 

1:^ 



^ enable to grow out*ot thrf job 

>/ ' > 
y srfnd newsworthy information to 

thif media 

honor volunteers' prefereRfces 

create pleasant surroundings 

enlist to train other volunteers » 
<^ h^^ve a public reception \ 

.take time to talk -v 

' make th\orough prearrangerpents 

persuade personnel taequate volunteer 
experience with work expierience 

offer advocacy roles 

utilize ass:t)nsultar>ts 

write volunteers thank you notes 

invite participation in policy formulation • 

celebrate outstanding project^3nd 
achi9van#|;its 



nomina 




ir volun1%er awards* 



praise volunteers to their friends . 

^ provide useful toqls^n good working 

condition « . . * 




for social eventft 



say "Good J 

plan^staff and vjj 

rfnfbjllbi0r'4 space for public laudation 

provide opp9rfvnitY for conferences 
and ^vatb«^on 

pl^pccasioiial ex|ravaganzas ^ 

utilize purchased newspaper space%v> 

promote a "Vokiriteer of the Month'^ 
program 

promote a "Volunteer Week (Month)" 

plan a Recognition Edi.tion of the / 
school newsJettar ' \ ' ' 



, Care must be taken when awarding recognitton not to pit staff against volunteersr-A^lunteer 
ppsition is successful laecause bothvolunteer and'staffmember have contri^jutedt^ The team- 
work required to make a volunteer job successful must be emphaslzgd-b^frewardlng all people 
involyed. , ■ " 
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* Comm^nitv 



C(V ) tirn w , Pro ft i o tfQQd/ Campaign * - * 

As was indicated previou^y, the cbordinatar .must continue fjHorts in tTte^y yfninm iitv whik? 
"n\onKoKim| the program. The promotional materials'may be altered somewhat bythe information 
\jatherod while monitoring^Mndivi^uAl volunteers or staft^embers mpy iye featured. Tlie numlx?r 
of active voluifteertmay^<)e high Ugh ted Or the feelings of satisfaction associated vyj^th the^prcSqram 
^may be discussed. ^ / \ ' • ' 

' ' ..^ .V ' . ■ *^ ' . \ ; • 

See page 41 A> the, 'Generate Awareness" secitioo for additiojjal information on^ecruiting 
volunteers. ' . > ^ - 
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Cotnmunity 



V 

/ 



1 Aittis ^promotional and ^ 
r«cru4tmer\t activities 



Program. 
Component 




" EVALUAT-E 
AND 
RENEW 



Institution 




1. Plan the evaluation 

2. Identify cMta neodfed to 
evaluate program 

3. Design data collection 
instruments ' 

.4. Conduct evakiat^ion 

5. Analyze data ^ ' ^ 

6. Renew funding or locate 
new funds 
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EVALUATE AND RENEW 

Evaluation and Yenewal is the final component of the volunteer program, the ppint at which \ 
a(;complishments are reviewed and the program is renewed. This component isbe^l described as a 
continuation 'effort. B^asically^ the college will be sorting but successes and failure/^ anjf identifying 
•new directions for the program. the end of this phase a plan should be devel oped* foi^ the next 
Vear of effort and funding should be in h^nd or potential sources shoujd bif tapped. : " ' ■ ' ^ 

Evaluation and renewal. is not a terminal phase. Most of the activities involved will have beevT^ 
going or| throuflhoUt thtf program year. What is defined as theiinal component is merely a pause, 
a cbance to bring together all thd Uits and pieces of information that have been generated in Order 
to fvaluate the program, . - ' ^ 

Two things are accomplished with evaluation: the establishment of the'^ue o^r efiicacy of 
the volunteer program and a needs assessment(f6r th^r>ext year. Thus^ thecollege ciiq determine 
how the institution and the people Involvect in the;-prpgran\ were affected by it andjipow the 
procedures developed for operating the program worKed. With^alJ of thHs informatiwi, it can be 
divided wliether oi^^not the program is worth continuing, arid if it is,*how it needs^ be modified 
to impact upon mo)^e needs or operati? more smoothly or efficiently. 

It might be'asked, why evaluate?- If t^^e program'^is^ being monitored qnd it seems that things 
are going well, vuhy go throil^H ari elaborate ttme consuming evalua^on? One answer Is that, most 
of tl>e time, evaluatipn is required by ttve^prograrrr sponsor. The sponsor wants tS make sure the 
coHe()e is doing what it set out to do. A smoothly operating program may not be acdompUshipg its^ 
goals and objectives. Evaluation is particularly criticiff for a prq^ram that is operating on tem^orfiry 
funds. Evaluation data c^n provide mformation to justify the'?pr^gram5f continued existence. 

Th^re^re other reasons for performing an eVjfuation. Any program, good or ba,d, will ^ve 
c(jjrffcf)onents th^t-iA/ork really well and those that do not work well at*«ll. Thtrpugh evaluation it is 
fSossyibke toTsola'te and-pi'sserve the good components while eliminating or improving the bad. Thus, 
it wi^ll^y make a good program better to take the time to see hovy alUthe pieces are functioning 
together and working towards the goals and objectives. ^ mt, *^ 

.One other reason for doing an evaluation is thj value tt "has for rnorale. *lu5t going through the 
npbtions of it, teaardless of the relults, shows the peo|^ irwo\(€ctthiUJhe college is interested in 
the program ana cares about how it is'doing. • ^ 



Institutional 



Plan the Eyb/uatiqp 



sed in this final 



, ^ Although evaluiition is discussed in this final section of this Handbook, planning for evaluation 
should be done at the outset of the program. It will be necessary &t that time to establish who will 
conduct the evaluation, ht)w much time will be devoted to conducting it, and how much it will cost. 

Having a person who has no connection with the program conduct the evaluation may produce 
more objective results. It may be difficult for the coordinator to be objective about the program. 
An outside evaluation may be an additional cost for the program unless, of course, someone with ^ 
expertise in evaluation is available from the instituti#h. 

. \ • • • . . 
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' : \Uo .itnount 1)1 tune JtulVost (icvotoH to .ui ovalucUion will (l(>|)(!nd on. how olahotim; it is 
Uw t sl.uHild think cuolully .jlu)ut wluU inlotnution it nmls <nul for what piiifu)S(f tho 

ll)foill),ltlOlt IS to htMiscd ' 

• • ..^v.)lu.iiu)n tft the ASSE fVr (Jonionsti.Jtion was fairly Umui an(j involviuf hm:aus»; of its status 

a*a I.M. An .>l..hi)tat.> l>valuation can cyst quw a hit and rtnjuires the involvt'rm;nt of a ()reat many 
O • ^ "turnin().[)Po|)U' off" l)v what tfiey feel is too nuicli evaluation 

< 'Howfvet . th,. voWvi^e sh^ild not underestimate peo|)le's'tvillinqness to respond to (|uestions afxnit 
- »•'«•' rv*.'*l^>>">. ''s t xample 22 (fernonstrates. ^ 

1 . ' • • ,* ' •• ' « .* , " 

., * { •* siMit's of stt?ps t() (|q thr(UK)h jri coruluctin^ an gvaluation. First, tin; evaluatio;^nuist 

Ih> ftHH^LMl F<5seiitially. tfie (|oahs to (feterniine wlietlier tlie prpi]fam aCconiplisfied sonietliiru). 
F (H usiiu) involves settiiu) outf^>mes or standarcfs for performance against wliicli the proijram vyill be 
inr.isuieJ F-oi the m()st [)ar.t. the outconu?s or stancfarcfs will he contairunf in the goals aruf ol)jec 
. hv«>s vvint^ii (lilTTn() the plannini) phase, so this will already he done f)y the time the CvaUiation is - 
liequo ■ • - ' , 

\ . I he next step is to t'staf)jMili Criteria for measurement. Again, somfe criteria may already f}e 
, w . s(..«ll.«(l i)ui m the tn)als o\ ofijectives. There nviqht he (joals for the desired nun1l)er of recruits or 
, ~. inrir.tirif ()KK-.>nients .However, the measure should not he limited to (|uantitative or numerical 

critert.i liuit ,i student seerns to have more inclination to stU(iy or exudes more confidence on the 
|ol» .ir,. hirtli valid measures for the impact of volunteers. Not alfthe benefits of a volunteer proqram 
.lie in th«> fi)nn.of solid. ^arn)il)l^vevi'denci*," Sd. it will l)e necessary to icfentify some more sutijpctivp 
Of (lu.iht.itivw measures that can he useff-. . 

ih'injti l\it.t ColloctiOf} iDstninwnts • . ' 

' Once tlie college lias estal)lished what it will evaluate and hai identified the criteria for- 

me.isurini) it, it will neecf to deterrnin<? how it will measure it. Instruments forgathering the appro 
,pf uite (Kita need to f)e developed. There are many different kmds of instruments. A common one 
IS .1 (luestionoaire used to survey many ^j^ple's opinions. Another one is a structured interview, 

instiuments should he dgvised so that all of the individuals impacted by the program are 
i.iken in|o account. Thus, the college might want to poll the administration, staff, volunteers, and 
students aru) should deyf?lop appropriate instruments for each. 

Irdormal iTMtfhods of evaluation such as observation and discussion should not be omitted 
from tfie assessment proct^ss. While these are less rigorous techniques, they can provide a context 
*/ in which to analyze ir>formation^fr'6rTi more formal instruments. 

'"i«V not l)e necessary for.the college to develop an evaluation system on its own. A much 
siiiipUn approach is to locate instrurtients that were used in similar efforts and use them for the 
college f)r<a^Ti. The evaluation system developed for the Project ASSERT demonstration is 
contaifled in the Resoiirce Materials. Other institutions might review it and see if it can be used in 
tiKMr program. " ' , » 
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Example 22 

VOLUNTEER REACTION TO PROGRAM EVALUATION 



: _ . ^ — 

!hoie wvjs some ttMi thut th« jMrtiripants in Proioct ASSt RT would tiuict iitJoativiHy to tho Uittery of 
(|o«stions that hJil howii lUjstijnml to poll X\m\ roartion to the piogitim. Thi? evaluiition was ilesmniMl to 
(liieiy volofUiuMs. t4»( ulty. *»iul studiMiti Of ijnuitesl comcimii was the rcactioTi of the volufit<MMs OUlei 
jH'ople M'ein to l)e ovui mm veyeil and it was felt tfiey would react to this as yet anothei questioiinaire. 
j(fu'ie was also some concern Iwcause the volufiteers weie to leceive the most intensive (|uejstioiiin(|. 
i|oiiu| thi ouqh two iMM sonal interviews ^ 

Project staff wtjie pleasantly suipiised They foMovvtul the interview plan, in spite of tfieir fears, and 
found tfu» volunteers very willmq to partroipate. Speculation was that the volunteers felt ^ome attach, 
ment to tfie volunteer coordinatiir and so wt?re willmq to cooperate with the evaluation for a friend. 
Also. It was pen erved they enfoyhl tfie attention the pro(|tam evaluatron broutjht tfityn Tfiey enjoyed 
talkinii ahout thtMi joh." In soml* ways, the inteiviews replaced the shop talk they haif missed out on 
Mine fclirenu'nl ' 



Conduct Evalnatiof) i. 

With the (lata collection techniquos estahlished and instruments designed, the institution is 
ready to conduct tlie evaluation. The process is, of cogrse, predetermined by the methods chosen 
for collecting tlio data. Tliat is, wlien the interviews will have to be scheduled or surveys distributed 
will have f)een already deciiJed by tliis liiTie. 

Conductiny tlie (^valuation, for the most part, involves managing the process.' It is important 
to keep things moving and it can take quite^a bit of effort to do that. People often neglect to 
return surveys. Notes should be made Of who received survey instruments and which have been 
returned. Delinquent surveys may have to be tracked down and participants encouraged to return 
them. I.f interviews are used, someone will have to schedule them and, more importantly, make 
sure that people appear for their interviews. • . 

Manacjing the evaluation will take some human relations skills^^^ts^e people have to bq . 
convinced ot.the utility of the evaluation and induced tocoopjrate. The p.;rson managing tfie 
^ evaluation shoCllcl be aware of this reluctance and try to Approach it with as much understSnrfing 
as possible. RartiCi^)alion in the evaluation should not bp^iresented as a requirement^ather, 
cliance to vplce opinions and effect change in the progratn. Participants should be made to f^el that 
their inp«t is valuable and is not just another number on a tally sheet. 

Analyze Data \ • . 

Once collected, the information ffom the evahjation ipust be analyzed. It is helpful to refer to 
the evaluation goals when proceeding with the data analysis. This helps to organize the informatioji 
^'-&Ket)tatned. Goals can help to group questions to illustrate a particular area of interest, for example. 

^ -An analysis Df the information collected during the evaluation may in'dicate'the need to change 
^ parts of the program. As Ex.;mple 23 illustrates, the program may be largely successful butminor' 
changes could still be made. '. • 
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i vjlujtion (Icitn can he very Vciluahl« wlien it connis to fun(li[i(j the volunteer t)K)(|f ifnv Hie 
success It nuiy illustrate can estat)hsli the value of the initial effort and justify any future activities. 
I)e|)entl»n4| on tlie souice of fundinc) for the |)ro(|rani, it may or may not he necessary.lo sulirnit 
pel iodic teiiuests for monies to operate tlie proqram. ^ 

An iMsy, attention qettinc) device that can he used when selling the t)royram is to take tlie 
nuinhei of volunteer tuKjrs locjc)e?d and multiply tliis f)y the minimum wacje. This produces an 
impifssive dollai figure that ret)resents savings to the college. Example 24 illustrates this t)oint. 

Ilu* i|(Kjl in lenewing or lcx:ating new funding should f)e security for tin? |)rogram. The ideal 
IS for It to l)ecome a pan of tlio operating fund for tho^oNege. However, when tl)is is not feasihle. 
1 1 IS luu t^ssary to look elsewhere for funding. 0 



Community 

Assrs.s Pf()f}h)(/()/)jl jf)il Hocnnrmonr Activities 

Ahhou()li tlie assessment of thie promotional and recruitment outreach into the community 
will not t)e as formal as the evaluation within tlie college, it is important to assess tlie effectiveness 
ot tins community activity Eacli veliicle for promotion and recruitment and the various* menlia 
jistMl sliould l)e analyzed irf terms of tlie time and fjdnds expended and the results achieved. Tliose 
activities tfiat did not create sufficient communTTy awareness or produce volunteers should he 
looktnl at to set? fiow they could he macfe more effective. Where expenditure of time and funds is 

warraotiul. tfiost; activities should he discontinued and tlie resources put on more effective 
measures llie activities tlult result in generating the most volunteers warrant continued sut)|)ort. 



Example 23 



SOIVIE EVALUATION RESULTS 

5rr? ' ' — ^ 

Ivdliiution «it the sites ihowiul iatistaction with the program across the hoarti It Iwcarne apparent that 
withtnit this satisfaction the prograrTi wouli* not have lastei* long enough to evaluate it. Implicit in 
vtilunteeiing is the cmiiplete free(h>rn to choose the forms of work. Thus, if the exfwrionce was r)ot 
satisfyinij, the volunteers wouUf not have stayed Faculty and staff participants found a source of 
tisststanre they hatl never Iwfore ha<f. All felt it was positive Had it not been helpful, they couUf have 
witfuhtiwri from the program. 

f ven »n this situation wfiere all parties wtire generally satisfied, the evaluation found some room for 
improvement Some faculty memlKMs felt ill preparetf for working with volunteers m that they didn't 
know how to i)t»t the most out of the experience And, there were some rough eii()es in the placement 
pio* t»ss tfiat were ht ought out in tfie evaluation. 



- » 

Example 24 
VOLUNTEERS' HOURS = boiLARS 

V i r ^ - . 

A professor at iKjiversity College had th« services of 20 volunteers for a two-day period. As a group 
the voluriteers gavft more than^200 fiours, vvt)ich saved the university an estimated $1,000. 



RESOURCE MATERIALS: 
EVALUATE AND RENEW 



CI 
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GOALS OF EVALUATION 
' FOR PROJECT ASSERT 

1. Evaluate*!he volunteers' satisfaction with the program. Satisfaction relates to motives for 
volunteering and the degree to which the program matches those motives. ' ^ 

2. Discover the specific characteristics of the program that are related to volunteer satisfactioh. 
For example, it may be found that the degree of autonomy given the volunteer is the best 
satisfaction. • ' 

3. Examine expectations of the volunteer and discover their relationship to changes in satis- 
faction. A reasonable prediction would be that satisfaction with the program will be low if 
psychological needs and/or expectations are not met. 

4. Assess the effects of the prpgram on the institution. This would include determining the 
level of performance of the volunteer, evaluating student reaction to'the volunteers, and 
probing faculty attitudes towaml the program. As a specific example, it would be useful to 
determine the faculty's assessment of which specific activities are best fulfilled by volunteers. 



t. 
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PROCESS OF. EVALUATION 



2. 



Four nieiisurernent devices are prpposed to meet the goals of this evaluation. 



Volunteer Questiofumre. This will be a paper and pencil, self administered questionnaire 
with most Items having structured, quantifiable responses. The majority of the questionnaire 
will be composed of carefully constructed and validated standard instruments although new 
Items will b^ written as needed. There will also b^ a few free-response items to insure^hat 
all perceptions and attitudes can be expressed. The questionnaire will be given to all volun 
teers and will require 3a60 minutes to complete. The questionnaire will be completed twice 
by all voluntwrs. once approximately one to two weeks after the volunteer begins and again 
at the end of (he quarter. Two waves of data will allow for the following analyses a) an 
assessment of the needs, expectations, and motives for joining beforfe they are changed by 
the program,- b) an assessment of the effects of the program on psychological well being by 
calculating changes in.satisfact.on, self esteem, and attitudes toward aging; c) evaluation of 
the differences between those who stay and leave the program, in terms of the response to 
the first questionnaire (e.g., do those who leaVe early receive less feedback from the faculty 
on their performance?); and d) an<(lysis of tfie changes in perceivetf characteristics of the 
f)rogram (e.g., is a greater variety of^skills used ovier time?) 

■ , f * 

Volunteer interview. This will be an open ended interview,.with standard questions ami ' . 
protjes, and free responses. It will be given to a small sample of volunteers at the very start 

and tfie end of the qifarter.'The primary purposes include, a) to pick up any Attitudes • 
perceptions, or benefits not adequately captured by the more stmctured questionnaire 
I)) to elicit suggestions aboULaltering thq program; and c) to provide sample? or case ' 
studies, illustrating the effects found in thetiuestionnaire. 

3. • Sponsor questionnaire. This will be a self administered questionnaire, with'most items having 
. structured rjfspopses. It will be given at the end of the quarter. Some of the questionnaire^ * 

will parallel 'the volunteer questionnaire (e.g., a self description of faculty behavior to compare 
with volunteer perceptions of faculty behavior) and some of it will be different (e g evaJu 
ation of performance of the volunteer). The purpolfes of this questionnaire inqlude ' 
a) performanceevaluation; b) perceived changes in the wdll-beirig of the voluhteer c) self 
report of faculty beljavior; d) assessment of the strengths, vyeakness, and possible changes in 
the program; and e) intention to continue to participate in the program. - • ". - 

4. Student questionnaire. This will be a relatively shprt questionnaire (20-25 items about " 
10 minutest Th^ principle goals will be to evaluate the performance of the voluriteer the 
perceived reaction of the faculty to the volunteer, the actual and potential usefulness of the 
program, and suggestions for change. The number of students selected to participate wW 
depend upon the length of the instrument, the number of classes having voluntdfers' and the 
size of the classes. ' 

< ■< , ' _ ■ ^ 

'. The following.pages contain the ihstmments that were used in conducting the evaluation for 
.Project ASSERT. ^ • 
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Volunteer Interview 



\ 

The following comments are intended to help qaido.ybu in interviewing a volunteer who has 
iuit joined Project ASSERT. * ^ 

1. The interviewer should be seen as a^neutral party. This means that the interviewer 
should not be someone who is ^een as being in authority in the work setting. Further, 
this means that you should play down your relationship to ASSERT, Identify yourself 
through your primary affiliation (National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
RSVP, others). 

State that you \vant to find out about the fM?rson's perception of the program. 

•2. This neutral tone should guide your conduct tfiroughouf the interview. For exariTjjIo, 
if criticisms of the project are offered, do not defend the project or try to counter the 
criticism. On the other hand, do not overly reinforce the criticism, by citfng further 
examples of problems, for instanc(|^ather, accept the comments as valid feelings on the 
part of the former volunteer, probiwyitil you understand the person's perceptions and 
feelings, and move'on. 

3. A primary goal must be to protect the dignity and self esteem of the \;olunteer. For 

. example, don't challenge an explanation rather accept the explanation, but probe for 
^ more information. ♦ ^ 

4. Begin with non threatening questions to establish a relatior^hip and get the person, 
talking-even if some of that information is already known. ' 

5. , Expect and allQW for explanations and attributions which serve to protect the self image. 

of the person. Accept those explanations (with a rfod, a positive word or tvyo, or even 
a supportive comment), but then gently probe for other reasons or information. 

6. Try not to spend too much time writing down responses. Jot down major points and ^ 
. reconstruct other points immediately after the intecvievv. You want the person to feel 

at ease. Eye contact is essential. Too much writing may make theJnterview too formal, 
but too little writing will make the person feel the information is not important. 
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Volunteer Interview 

Name of volunteer _ 

Pbsition and school 



Introduce yourself. 

State purpose of the interview - to find out how volunteers see the project and their role in it. , 

General background information: * 

,« 

(Use application form to guide you.) Talk about what they did before they retired. (Just try to get 
the person "warmed up" and talking.) 




,07 



Have you bwn Imolved In voluntaer programs before? — yef — no 
(If yes: ) Tell me about your experiences before Project ASSERT. 



43 
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How did you first h^r abtxjt Project ASSERT? 



/ 

/ 




I 



. Why did you volunteer? (Probe for at many reasons at the person will give - for example, 
what else did yoU expect to gain from the experience?) ' 



i 



r 
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I * • Are you satisfied with. how the program is operating so far? 



r 



f 



Is your position turning out as you expected it iA^ould? (Activities, supervision, time 
commitment . .. Get them to describe positive as well as negative expectations.) 



\ 
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With what partt-of the program are you most satiified? 



With what parts of the program are you least satisfied? 



I 
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Dear Volunteer: 



We are asking you to take a few minutes to complete this questionhaire. As you probably know, 
Project ASSENt is a pilot project - the first of its kind. One of our goals is to ei^luate the » ^ 
usefulriess of the project ~ for you, for the students, and for the school. You can help us to reach 
that goal by\ completing this questionnaire. Also, the information you give us may help to change 
thfs program and make it better. 

Your answers to this survey are confidential. No students or faculty will^see your quest^nnaire. 
Only the members of our research staff wHI see how you answered these questions. ^ . 

Participation is voluntary: IT you do not want to answer any of these questions, you certainly do 
not have to. • • ' / 

Finally, there are no right or wrong answers to this surv^V- We simply want to find out how you 
feel about the program. 

Th^nk you for your help. " ' , '^^"^ 

Project ASSERT Research Staff 
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Survey for Volunteers * 
Project ASSEI^T 

\ . 

National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 




Instructions 



Some of the fqllowing questions simplyiask you to tell us, in your own woTds, how you feel 
about certain things related to Project ASSERT, On these items, say as mut:h or as little as you 
like-but remember that the more you can teH us, the better we will understand your feelings an^i 
your situation. . ^ 



Other questions ask yo(j to check one of several answers that most closely fits your feelings. 
For example, one section asks how ^satisfied you'ard with various parts of the program. It is set up 
as follows. - . * 



How satisfied are you with 



the chance to do different things? 

the way my supervisor ha'hdies people? 

\ 



• 1 

IS 
> a 


•P 

s 


^ ■si 

■ill 


Satisfieti 










X 




• 


. X 









In this example, the person filling out these two items is satisfied with the chance to do 
different things and is dissatisfied with the way the supervisor handles people. 





Please rate each of the following reasons for jointng this program as they apply to you 
* by placing an X in the appropriate box. 



joined ASSERT: 

to avoid being lonely 

to.be productive 

to get out of the house 

to stay active in my work 

to help others^ 

to rr^eet new people 

to be with younger people 

to learn new things 

to. have fun 

to use my skills 

to repay others for what I've 
gotten in life 

to please my family 

to please my friends 

to help in finding a paying job 

to feel respected 

to have something to do 



ApplleXo me 


Doesn't 
9pply 
tame 


Very 
much 


Some* 
what 


A 
Little 
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Based on your brief contact with the program, how satisfied are you with each of the 
following? 



1. . Being able to keep busy 

2. The chance to work alone 

3. The chance to do different things 

4. The chance to "somebody" in 
the community 

5. l^he way my supervisor handles 
people t 

6. The abilityfof my supervisor to 
make decisions 

7. Being able to do things that don't 
go against rny conscience 

8. The chance to do things for 
other people 

9. The chance to tell people what 
to do 

0. 

10. The chance to do something that 
makes use of my abilities 

11, The freedom to use my own judgment 

J 2. The chance to try rrky own methods 
of doing the work ' 

The working conditions 

The way my co-workers get along 
ith feach other 

e praise I get for doing a good job 

e feeling of accomplishment I get 
frjom the work 




Very 

Dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


c s 

111 


Satisfied 


Very 

'Satisfied 






• 








• 
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Exit Interview Quidelinei 



9 



The following comments are intended to help guide you in injterviewing a voluKteer who ha$ 
left Project ASSERT/ 



ERIC 



U The interviewer should be seen as a neutral party. This means that the interviewer 
should not be someone who is seen as being in authority in the work setting. Further, 
this melins that you shoyld play, down your relationship to ASSERT. Identify yourself 
through your primary affiliation (National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
RSVP, others). 

- , ^ # 

State that youijtfant to find out about theperson's perception of the program. 

2. This neutral tone should guide your eonduct throughout the imerview. For ex^imple, if 
criticisms of the project are offered, do not defend the project or try to counter the 

f triticism. On the other hand, dd not overly reinforce the criticism, by citing further 

examples of problems, for instance. Rather, accept the comments B$ valid feeling on the 
part of the former volunteer, probe until you understand the person's perceptions and 
feelings, and move tfn. 

3. A neutral site should be usbd-the volunteer's home is ideal. 

4. The interview should be conducted at least a week after the volunteer leaves, but not 
more than a month after. 

5. A primary goal must be to protect the dignity and self esteem of the volunteer. For ^ 
example, don't challenge an explanation-rather accept the explanation, but probe for 
more infOrmatipn. 

6. Begin with non threatening questions to establish a relationship and get the person 
talking~even if some of that information is already known. 

7. , Expect and allow. for explanations ar^d attributions which serve to protect the self-image 

of the person. Accept those explanatiorrs (with a nod, a positive word or two, or even a 
supportive comment), but then gently probe for other reasons or information. 
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Exit InttiyltW 



Name o| formenvolunteer 
"Former position and school . 



IntrodJce yourself. 

State purpose^f thd interview— to fipd out how the person saw the project and find out how it 
could be improved. 

General background information: ^ 

What did you do before you retired? (Probe when appropriate, to get the individual talking and 
warmed up.) 



Have you been Involved In volunteer programs before? 
(If yes:) Tell me about your experiences before Project ASSEI^T. 



/ 



) 
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How did you flift hear about Projact ASSERT? 



H 

'I 
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Why did you yolunteei^ (Probe for at many reatont at the pertoh will i^ive - for example, 
> what else dfd you expect to gain from the experience?) 



r 



I 
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.What exaetly, did you jexpect to do in tha poiitton? (Probe fof complete Information on 
what was a^cpected: what activities were expected, with whom did the volunteer expect to work, 
v^at rmpact was expected, whfit rewards were expected, what negative factors were feared?) ' 




i/Vhat did the position actually turn out to be likeV 



What was not as you eypected? 
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What did you ike about the program? 




What diiln't you like about the program? 



Why did you iMve the program? 

(Instructions: 

1. Probe on eoch reasor? given until you understand that reason completely. 

A. Ask for specific examples. * 

B. ^^sk: "Did you anticipate this problem when-you joined?" 

C. 'Ask: "What, specifically, could have been done to alleviate ihls'problem?" 
0. Ask: "Would you have stayed if this one problem was solved?" 

2. After fully uViderstanding each reason, ask if there were further reasons for leaving.) 
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Dear Faculty Member or Administrator: 

Because you supervise or work closely with a volunteer from Project ASSERT, we are asking you 
to take a few minutes to complete this questionnaire. As you probably know, Project ASSERT is 
a pilot program-the first of \\% kind. Orje pf our goals is to evaluate the usefulness of the project 
-for you, for the volunteer, for the students, and for the school. You can help us to reach that 
goal by completing this questionnaire. Also, the information you give us may help to change this 
program and make it better. 

Your answers to this survey are cpnfidential. No students or volunteers wilj see your questionnaire. 
Only the members of our research staff will see how you answered these questions. • 

Participation Js voluntary. If you do not want to answer any of these questions, you certainly do 
not have to. ^ ' • 

Thank you for your help. 



(Project ASSERT Research Staff 



\ 



\ 
) 
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Survey for Faculty/Supervisors 



Project ASSERT 
% 

The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 



1 17 
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Please give your title arid briefly describe your position. 



Briefly describe the position for the ASSERT volunteer as It was originally designed. 



If the volunteer position turned out to be differerrt than originally designed, please desfcribe 
those differences. . , — ^ 



^ — ^ 

Any program has a number of costs and benefits, some planned and some unplanned. This 
section asks you if a number of possible benefits were goal^ of this volunteer position and if those 
possible benefits actually occurred or not. There is also room for you to describe other goals not 
included on our list. ^ ' 

Was it intended that the volunteer take over some activities, thereby allowing someone the 

chance to work on more crucial things? yes no # ^ ' 

Jf yes, briefly describe this §oal. ; 



Did this actually occur? yes no 

If yes, briefly describe what occurred. 




If no (and H this was a goal), describe what could have been done to meet this goal 



Was it intended that students learfi specific skills from the volunteer? 
If yes, briefly descnl 



yes L no 



In your judgment, did the students learn specific skills from the volunteer? 
If yes, describe what was learned. 



yes no 



f DO (and if this was a gogi), describe what could have been done to meet this goal. 



r 



Was it intended that the students learn more about the "real world" from the volunteer? 



yes 



no 



If yes, briefly describe this goal 



In your judgment, did the students learn about the "real world" from the volunteer? 
yes no 



If yes, describe what was learned. 



t 
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""If no (and if this was a goal), describe what co6ld have been done to meet this goal. 



. : _ _ 

Was it intended that the volunteer perform tasks/services that otherwise would not have been 

provided? yes no . ^ • 

If yes, briefly describe this goal. ^ . , , 



\ — — — ^ 




In your judgment, were these tasks/seV^i^es adequately performed? yes no 

l\yes, briefly doscribe what occurred. 

4 



If no (and if this was a goal), describe what could have been done to meet this goal, 

^ — ■ — ■ 



Was it intended that the volunteer aid your program in a way not covered by the preceding 

questions? yfes no 

If yes, briefly describe this goal, - ^ 



In your judgment, were these tasks/services adequately performed? ,.yes no 

If yes, briefly describe what occurred. ' . 
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If no (and if tfils was a goal), Irfescribe what could have been done to meet this goa^. 

^ , - , v... , , .. ^ 



Overall, what was the greatest benefit or benefits of having this volunteer? 



12 
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y Any new program has difficulties that must be worked out. Pleaie describe the problems that 
arose with ASSERT and describe how they were resolved or, if they were npt resolved, how they 
could be in the future. 
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C6niid«r how th« program itttlf hw bMn run-that it« how youi were introduced to the 
program, how potitioh deecriptioni for volunteers were formulated, how volunteers were recruited 
and selected, and any other aspects of program administration. For any of these aspects of ^e 
program with which you are familiar, please give us Vouf ^aluation and suggestions for change. 



J 
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Would you agree to participate in this program again? (ch«cl< one) 

definitely yes ^ 

_« probably yes 

. maybe, if certain changes were hiade 
probably not 

definitely not " . " 

If you checked maybe/' please describe the changes that would haue to be made to get you 
to participate. ; : - ' . - < ' • 

■I — ■ . J ' " t ■ ■ ■ I I I ■ I , J I f I 

. , ~ ^.i^— ' 

If you dhecked "probably not" or "definitely not," please state the reasons. 



What effect did having this volunteer have on: 
The individual attention given to students? 

l\ 2 3 4 V 

^ Decreased ^"^^^'^ ^ ^"^^^'^ 

decreased . . decreased effect increased 

Please elaborate: ; . 



6 • 
Increased 



7 

■ Greatly 
, increased 



The quality of educational programs? 



1 

Greatly 
hurt 



2 

Hurt 



3 

Slightly 
hurt 



4 5 6 7 

No Slightly „ . Greatly 

effect benefitted '^enermea benefitted 



Please elaborate: 
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The difficulty of your job? 



.. 1 
Made 
much 
nrtore 

difficult 



2 

Made 
more 
difficult 



3 

Made 

slightly 
more 
difficult 



4 2^ 

No 
effect 



<5 

Made 
slightly 
easier 



6 

Made 
easier 



7 

Mbde 
much 
easier 



Please elaborate: 



Overall, how satisfied were you with the voluntiwr you supervised? or worked with? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 • 7 

, Dissatisfied ^''^^'1^^ Neutral Slightly Satisfied J'Zh 
dissatisfied ■""^^ dissatisfied satisfied satisfied 

Overall, how satisfied were you with the ASSERT project (apart from this particular 
volunteer)? , ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

' Dissatisfied Neutral Slightly^ satisfied J'';^^ 

dissatisfied " dissatisfied satisfied satisfied 

.1 
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Dear Student: 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to allow students to evaluate and comment on the program 
that has placed this senior volunteer in the position indicated. 



Volunteer 
Position 



(j[ ' With your cooperation in completing this brief questionhaire, we can document the impapt of the 
volunteer and also help improve the program. Your participation is entirely voluntary and your 
responses are confidential; neither the volunteer nor any faculty or staff of this school will see your 
answers to these questions. , ^ 



Project ASSERT Research Staff 



. \ 



ERLC 
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Student Evaluation of Project ASSERT 
Volunteer Program 

The National Center for Research 
. in Vbcatiohal Education 
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For each statement, circle the response that most closely matches your feelings. 
SA Wrongly agree>A.£agre«, N - neutral or undecided, 0 - disagree, SD - strongly disagree. 
In the spaces provided after each \iem, please explain and elaborate on your response. 

Quality of Service Provided 

t 

The volunteer has been helpful to me . . . 

SA A N D . SD 
In what specific ways have you benefitted? / : 



The volunteer dbes a good job in this position . . , 

SA A N ^ D SD 



Please elaborate; 



The volunteer is anxious to help . 

SA A N D SD 
Please comment on the volunteer's motivation and attitude. 



The volunteer's knowledge of the "real world" is useful . . . 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain, give examples. _^ 
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Th6 voliAiteor has provided a servica that was not provided tjefore . . . 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain. • . 



Characteristics of the Position 
This volunteer does nbt seem to have enough to do . . . 

SA A N D SD 

Please explain. ■ . 



The volunteer seem^ to have important s|<ills and abilities that are not being used in this 
position , , . 



SA A N\ D SD 
Please explain, , 



The volunteer is given enough freedom and autonomy to do the job 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain. ^ 
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The volunteer seems well matched to this position ... 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain. ^ 



J 








{ 


^ 











Relationships with Others 
The volunteer's relationship with students is good . . . 

. SA A N D SD 
Please e>iplain. J : 



The volunteer's relationship with staff and faculty is good . . . 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain. — u ^ 



— ^ 



In general, others are considerate of this volunteer's feelings . . . 

pA A N D SD 

i 

Please explain. ^ 
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Ih general, others respect this volunteer.. . . 

SA A N O SD 
Please explain. . - ^ 



* Other Effects of Program 
The volunteer has convinced me that I can learn a lot from "seniors" . . 

SA A N D SD 



Please elaborate. 



I would like to get involved in this kind of volunteer program when I reach retirement age 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain. ' - 



The volunteer seems to benefit from working In this position 

SA A N D SD 

I 

Please explain. ^ • 



V 
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V 77te Program in tha Future 

I want to continue to use the services pf'bvided by this v6lunteef . . . 

SA A N P SD 
Please explain. — 



iL 



JO. 



I would like to see this particular volunteer remain In this posjtion in the future 

SA A N D . SD 
Please explain. • - ' . . 



I would like to see another volunteer fill this position in the future 



SA A N D SD 



Please explain. 
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I would like to see this volunteer in other types of positions in the future ... ^ 

SA A N D SD 
Please explain; what positions would be better for this volunteer? 



I would like to tee more volunteert involved in educational programs in general . . . 

SA A N D sfr 

* ■ 

Please explain. ' 



. T 



Please offer any additional comments on this volunteer or on the volunteer program in general. 



r 
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